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The New Macmillan Publications 








POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 


Mr. William J. Neidig’s The First Wardens 


This little book does not echo other poets nor construct minor melodies out of the customary themes and 
imagery. It is of unusual quality and promise both in poetic imagination and literary style. Cloth, 16mo. 


A GUIDE TO THE INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


Dr. Hanchett’s The Art of the Musician 


This is ny the book for those who love music enough to wish to know more of what a composer is aiming 
at and to find ground for a fair judgment of his results. It is illustrated with many musical quotations. 


th, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net tage 13c, 
A BIOGRAPHY OF RARE INTEREST a babiog vr , 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


It is not often that the life story of a man of such rare personal ascendancy is told by such a master of 
lucid narrative. Historically, too, the life of Wiiliam Pitt is of interest to every American who recalls 
his friendship for our Colonies. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net (postage 9c.) 


LECTURES ON THE MODERN SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


Professor Lamprecht’s What is History ? 


The remarkable joing ant the striking ideas set forth in Professor Lamprecht’s recent lectures in this 
country make this little book an exceptional contribution to the advance of the modern science of history. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 9c. 
A WONDERFULLY HELPFUL, SUGGESTIVE BOOK ? be 


Dr. Emile Javal’s On Becoming Blind 


This little book is at once so wise and so comprehending that it has an almost pathetic charm. It was 
written after the great French oculist had himself become totally blind. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net t . 
A HANDBOOK BASED ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE ' —s 


Mr. Charles Sears Baldwin’s How to Write 


Comment on the debt due to the English Bible for the cultivation of purity of style is frequent. This 
analysis of its high value by Professor Baldwin, of Yale pene | practical and illuminating. 


h, 12mo, cents net tage, 8c.), 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS ottad Soe On 


Colonel R. C. Goff’s Florence 


Some Tuscan cities, described by Clarissa Goff and illustrated with seventy-three full-page plates in the 
colors of the original paintings by Col. Goff. Together paintings and text reproduce the rural and urban 
scenes of the country whose name more than any other fires the imagination of the would-be traveller. 

Cloth, demi 8vo, decorated cover, gilt tops, $6.00 net. 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy’s The Lodestar 


is an uncommonly attractive love story, full of sparkling dialogue, amusing without being trasby, an 
ideal book to aloud. Cloth, 41.50. 


Mrs. Shafer’s Beyond Chance of Change 


gives genuine delight to those who can appreciate the restful charm of its picture of ha 
gmong the open-hearted, high-minded life of the village folk in “ The Day Before Yesterday.”’ cma 


Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s The Golden Hope 


is a “simply ripping good story’ of three adventurous Greeks who helped young Alexander the 
Great conquer the world before he was thirty. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Hammond’s The Master-Word 


is a story of Southern life to-day, and the New York Evening Post praises it so highly as to class it as “‘ 
of the only two books ever written which adequately interpret ” certain phases of that life, Cloth, $1.50, 


“Cloth, $1.50. 
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OMANS HOME 
COMPANION 

















At Every 
News-stand 








A magazine which in beauty and excellence, story and art, 
fashion and illustration, special features and timely articles, excels 
all other home and family magazines. Splendid short stories. 


March Special Features 


“The Truth About Food-Adulteration.’’ This will be one of the greatest services 
ever performed by the Woman’s Home Companion for its readers. The truth here is 
indeed “stranger than fiction,” and of wide-spread interest and vast importance. 


“The Freak Amusements of ‘High Society.’’’ This article will draw forth the 
comment, ‘‘What fools such mortals be!” 


“For the Girl Who Earns Her Own Living.’ This is one of the special new 
features that is exceedingly popular. 

“The Inaugural Ball.’’ Washington, D.C. Double-page illustration. Anybody can 
go. An elaborate artistic feature of the March Woman’s Hoon Companion. 


“A Lenten Talk’’ by on E. Sangster will give a fine direction to thought 
and meditation appropriate to the season. 








Happy spring, symbol of life! As life betokens growth, the fresh, 
vigorous spirit of spring will be found in our March number. 
From the beautiful cover in ten colors to the last page it will 
carry the impress of vitality. 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of the Woman's Home Companion 
NEV YORK SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CHICAGO 
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AN IMPORTANT AND TIMELY BOOK 


PRISON LIFE OF 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 


By Bvt. Lt. Col. JOHN J. CRAVEN 


With a portrait of the author, who was chief 
medical officer at Fortress Monroe during the entire 
time of the imprisonment of Mr. Davis. 

It gives a correct account of- the arrival of Mr. 
Davis, his incarceration, the placing of the shackles 
on his ankles, and sets forth a true version of all 
that has led up to the present controversy, and con- 
tains many trutbs not recently recalled. 

Copies of the official reports sent to the com- 
manding officer, Brevet Major General Nelson A. 
Miles, at Fortress Monroe, by Col. Craven and bear- 
ing on the prisoner’s physical and mental condition 
from time to time are given in full. 

As a matter of history this book will be of vita, 
interest, and will recall many incidents and scenes 
not only to participants in the Civil War, but to the 
present generation. 


Cloth bound, $1.20 net. Postage, i2c. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


7 Modern Religious Literature sent 

UNIT ARI ANISM free on application to Post Office 
Mission, WORCESTER, Mass. 

ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educaied men of 

business ability to represent us. Weekly salary or fuer. - 


antee paid. Give jualification vetesaneeh DJDD, 
& CO., New York.’ ‘ . 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLarENcE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


12mo, 














HIS OPEN STOVE can be 
used in any room where 


1 there is chimney connec- 
| || tiom. Handsomely trimmed with 
| black enamel! and brass. 
! | #$What tends more to cheerful- 
|} | ness than an open fire ? 
Very desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of 
Spring and Fail. ree for 
. coal or gas. Just the 
© country coal seashore houses, 
!f your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Ilustrated circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 
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It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much bet- 


ter. 
MAcBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you need to 
know for comfort with lamps and the saving of chim- 
ney-money ; sent free; do you want it? 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers Wechante courses of study leading to the fegree 8. B. in 


Civil, M 
Geoks pe “Architecture, fe 
eoloes , Anatomy and i Hygien 4 
Sel hi nace — =i f rs, and add J.-L. 
e catalogue and info) on 
16 University Hali, Cambridge, Mass. ‘aeenigsiears: 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, d. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Co J. Lil Tadd, Director 


id, 
June to ist Oct. 
Address antil June ist, The Phila- 
delphia. After ist Sune, P P.O. Lake, ¢" — 
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Sekort mel Party. Tours from 
MONTH GAPE Sess Sm oy 
eWrite or prospectus. 


v.L. D. Temple, Watertown, W 


HOLIDAYS = Spay 


Send 4 cents (postage) for 








Invaluable to consump- 
tives, and all who suffer 
from throat disorders. H. J. =EpomAal, rsa Agent, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 362 Broadway, New York. 


ADIRONDACKS K ) 
Ltr ams, | RING'S, TOURS 
pear Paui Smits Barange Fal oe EUROPE, 1905 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 12th . Private—select parties—limited in number. 


June 24, Mediterranean trip. July 1, Central Europe. 
1, N orway and North or. ; uly $ British Isles and France, od 


ft 
Lakewood, N. The usin oy oppontts bonne ry AS a sien ites dale included. Tilustrated 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 


homelike hotel. i somniie ta wood fi 
pet —y and public baths; steam heat; electric 1 ht. Rates 38 385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
week and up. It is is as clean as a new cent. People come * 7 
eeain and send thetr friends. A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


QRAND ATLANTIC AAS 


Virginia: Ave. and Beach, Atlantio City, N. J. THE ART OF TRAVEL 


te with private ats molnting hot and cold The best book ever written for the inexperienced traveller in 
htful sun-pariors, steam heated. Excellent any country. New, enlarged edition. 180 pages. Postpaid, 20 cents. 


ter. 
ag ey $10 weekly. Capacity 700. Write ; " E 
=e ees I OHELL & CO. Publishing Dept., Bureau of University Travel, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston. 


PS IS | 
Pacific Coast 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 
Write us for information as to the resources and opportunitie$, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how long it takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Booklets and folders 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 






































All agents sell tickets via this line. 


| FAN The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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The Pennhurst, 


Ocean and Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Elevator to street level. Special Winter SEND FOR 
Rates. Booklet. THIS 
WM. R. HOOD. BOOK 


sg IT’S FREE 


Ghe FOR THE 
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treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 
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na um proper! evo’ 
ashington, D. C. exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Lead Deforned Joints and Litabe. Tatentile Paraiysis, oo. 
Deform oints an ie 

_ fa Fashionable Hotel. It tells how the above conditions can be corrected 
etropolitan Standard of Excellence. without surgical operations, plaster paris applications 

Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. or painful treatment of any kind. Ask for it. 


Am n and European Plans. 
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: Ath tne. 0 ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S. A, 
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Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. Ten stories, absolutely fireproof. Directly faci 
Boardwalk and Ocean Long Distance Bell Telephone in eve chamber He a cold. one ent eck eae 
, . Hot and 
inevery bath. Art room and Library on tenth aon és eee ae ee 


Most modern furnishings and equipment. Over $600,000 spent on improvements since 1903. 
Write wire or telephone for rooms. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN WRITE FOR FOLDER AND RATES 
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SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
t Ought to Know. 
* What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F.A.Drake,M.D, 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
Fi Ought to Know. 
» What a Young Wife 
4 Ought to Know. 
| What a Woman of 45 
. Ought to Know. 


BT per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES, These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asiaand 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
Wife ; _ $1.25 each, post free. » DUTCH, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co., pir hie re 





GS% — 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. Onenational Bank president has invested 


$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


W.L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street. LISBON, N. D. 














200 EGGS 
A YEAR 
PER HEN 


pie 


The third edition of the book, “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,”’ 
is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten. 80 
es Contains among other things the method of feed- 
ng by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the 
— of $100 in gold offered by the manufacturers of a well- 
nown condition powder for the best egg record during 
the winter months. Simpleasa,b,c—and yet we guarantee 
it to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to la 
more eggs than any othermethod underthesun, The boo 
also contains recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. 
Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 
hens; and for five days in succession from the same flock 
64eggsaday. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H. 
says: “ By following the methods outlined in your ‘book t 
cbtained 1,496 eges from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1902. From 14 pullets Ve at random out of a farm- 
er’s flock the author got 2,999 egzs in one year—an average 
of over 214 eggs apiece. Ithas been my ambition in writing 
“200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,” to make it the standard book 
on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells all there 
isto know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Price 
50 cents, or with a year’s subscription, G0c.; or 
given as a premium for four yearly subscriptions 
tothe American Poultry Advocate ai 25c. each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 32 to 64 pages, 25 


cents per year. 4 month’s trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 
CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
30 Hogan Block, Syracuse, WN. Y. 





For over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 


Our catalogue—the 104th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and 
the es beautiful of American Garden An- 
nuals. 





WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 
At the St. Louis Exposition 


One for the collection of VEGETABLES grown from 
our Seeds and another for our collection of SEEDS. 











Weare offering this year, the great 


Noroton Beauty Potato ver itroduced. 
wnt es ae be found in our catalogue, which 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEFD, QROWERS 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
1083 years in the business, 
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Survey of the World 


The Senate was called to 
meet in extra session im- 
mediately after the in- 
auguration, as usual, in order to confirm 
the nomination of his Cabinet and 
of other officers. The members of 
the old Cabinet were renomi- 
nated, with the exception of Mr. Cortel- 
you, who becomes Postmaster-General, 
taking the place of Robert J. Wynne, 
who becomes Consul-General at London. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid is made Ambassador 
to England, taking the place of Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, who resigns. Mr. 
Reid’s own important place as editor of 
The Tribune is taken by a member of the 
staff, Mr. Hart Lyman. Mr. Reid is a 
man of wealth and can afford to main- 
tain the dignity, and he has had previous 
diplomatic experience as Minister to 
France. Mr. W. W. Rockhill, a well- 
known Orientalist and diplomat, will be 
Minister to China, taking the place of 
Mr. Conger, who is transferred to be 
Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. Rockhill is 
a native of Philadelphia, was graduated 
from the military school of St. Cyr, 
Paris, then served in Algeria for three 
years, was later in diplomatic service in 
Peking and Korea, traveled in Mon- 
golia and Tibet, was then for four years 
in our Department of State in Washing- 
ton and later Minister to Roumania and 
Servia. He has since been sent by our 
Government to Peking as its Plenipoten- 
tiary and his experience is such as few 
men can equal. The Hon. Henry White 
is nominated as Ambassador to Italy. 
He has had long experience in European 
capitals and has been Secretary of the 
Embassy in London for eight years. He 
has earned his promotion. The new 


The President’s 
Appointments 


Minister to Spain is William M. Collier, 
of the New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He has had no diplomatic experi- 
ence. He takes the place of the Hon. 
Arthur S. Hardy. Thomas J. O’Brien, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., goes to Den- 
mark as the successor of the Hon. L. S. 
Swenson. Brutus J. Clay, son of Cassius 
M. Clay, of Kentucky, is nominated 
Minister to Switzerland; John G. Jack- 
son, of Newark, N. J., as Minister to 
Greece; Col. Charles H. Graves, of 
Minnesota, as Minister to Norway and 
Sweden. Of the principal Consuls- 
General may be mentioned Frank H. 
Mason to Paris, Alexander M. Thackara 
to Berlin, Hoffman Philip to Tangier, 
Henry W. Miller to Yokohama, and 
George W. Roosevelt to Brussels. All of 
these are promotions for successful serv- 


ice abroad. 
st 


The Protocol >¢cretary Hay in an inter- 
view with newspaper men 
has corrected the very gen- 
eral and natural misapprehensions as to 
the purpose of the first protocol with 
Santo Domingo: 

“It has been asserted and persistently repeat- 
ed that the Department of State had knowledge 
of the existence of the agreement of January 
21st prior to the announcement in the public 
press that such an instrument had been signed 
at Santo Domingo City. 

“Tt has been further asserted that there was 
an intention and a purpose on the part of the 
President and the Department of State which 
looked to the hasty carrying into effect of some 
important arrangement with the Dominican 
Government, without duly submitting to the 
Senate for its advice and consent any instrument 
in the nature of a treaty or protocol. 

“ Neither the President nor any of the officers 


573 


Controversy 
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of the State Department ever had any such in- 
tent or purpose. Nothing was known of the 
agreement of January 2Jst until it was learned, 
through the medium of the public press, that 
such an instrument had been signed in Santo 
Domingo City. 

“No purpose of putting either the agreement 
of January 20th or the protocol now before the 
Senate into practical operation without submit- 
ting it to the Senate for approval was ever en- 
tertained, considered or discussed.” 


Nevertheless, as the protocol of January 
2oth was drawn up, it was to go into 
effect before there would be time for it 
to be seen and acted on by the Senate, 
but this is this explained: A year ago a 
Minister of the Dominican Government 
asked our Government to give its aid, but 
we declined. The case was, however, 
kept under investigation and finally a 
telegram was sent to Commander Dill- 
ingham stating the basis for an agree- 
ment. On this basis the Dillingham- 
Sanchez protocol was signed, .Com- 
mander Dillingham going beyond his in- 
structions because insurrection was ripe, 
and it was insisted upon that a decision 
be reached for the purpose of quieting 
disturbances in the island. This was the 
result, but meanwhile our Department of 
State was drafting a treaty to present ‘in 
the regular way to the Senate, and was 
surprised that such a protocol had been 
signed. It had no thought, however, of 
censuring Commander Dillingham, who 
did the best he could, and what others 
might have done in the peculiar circum- 
stance. 
& 

While the Senate met in 
extra session on Mon- 
day of last week and re- 
ceived from the President the text of the 
proposed treaty, with a message, it was 
not until Wednesday that the message 
was given to the press. The President 
urges speedy action and calls the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the following facts: 
(1) That the treaty was entered into on 
the request of Santo Domingo, and offers 
the method most likely to secure peace 
and good order on the island. (2) It 
will be of benefit to the United States to 
secure stability and to provide an honest 
way of paying honest debts. (3) It will 
provide a way to distinguish honest from 
fraudulent claims. (4) It provides a 
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way to secure payment of American 
claims. (5) In settling claims Ameri- 
cans will have a fair show, while other- 
wise other nations will have the prefer- 
ence. (6) It is distinctly provided that 
under no circumstances do we desire to 
acquire the territory either of Santo Do- 
mingo or Haiti. (7) Santo Domingo 
grievously needs the help of a strong for- 
eign nation. The draft of fhe treaty re- 
ceived was sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and was _ there 
amended and sent to the Senate for rati- 
fication by a strict party vote. The gen- 
eral purpose of the amendments is to re- 
duce the obligations assumed by this 
country, and to disconnect this proposed 
act as far as possible from its relation 
to the Monroe Doctrine. These words 
are omitted from the preamble: 

“Viewing any attempt on the part of the gov- 
ernments outside of this hemisphere to oppress 
or control the destiny of the Dominican Repub- 
lic as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.” 


This is, of course, a reference to the 
Monroe Doctrine and the only one in the 
treaty. All the other excisions are for 


_the purpose of conciser phraseology. 


The additions are of some importance. 
The first Article provides that the United 
States will attempt to adjust all obliga- 
tions of Santo Domingo, foreign as well 
as domestic, determining the validity of 
claims, whether liquidated or not. It 
provides by an amendment that the 
President of the United States shall ap- 
point all commissions for adjustment, 
the Dominican Government being repre- 
sented. In the second Article, which 
provides that the United States shall take 
charge of the custom houses, the amend- 
ment provides that the agents collecting 
these customs and -the receipts them- 
selves shall not be subject to the proc- 
esses or jurisdiction of Dominican courts. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth Articles 
have been but slightly changed. They 
provide for the expenditure of the re- 
ceipts by the customs for the support of 
the Dominican Government and for the 
payment of the debts determined, and 
that no change in tariff laws shall be 
made without consent of the United 
States while this treaty is being carried 
out. Article seven is new and allows the 
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United States to preserve order so as to 
accomplish the purpose of the treaty, if 
necessary. Article eight provides that 
the treaty shall continue in force till the 
debts are paid. Article nine is new and 
provides that the decisions of the Ameri- 
can agents shall be binding on the Do- 
minican Government, and that these 
agents and the United States shall not 
be liable for errors or for decisions chal- 
lenged. The tenth Article is also new 
and declares that the United States is not 
bound to decide any claim until the Gov- 
ernment of which the claimant is a citi- 
zen has given its consent to decision by 
the United States, and that our Govern- 
ment shall not be bound to make any 
payment until the money has been re- 
ceived. It is expected that the treaty 


will be voted on i day this week. 


President Palma has formed 
a new Cabinet, representing 
the Moderate party, with 
which he recently became associated. 
Only one member of the old Cabinet— 
Sefior Yero, now Secretary of Public 
Instruction—is retained in the new one. 
The new Secretary of State and Justice, 
Juan Francisco O’Farrill, is a leading 
lawyer of Havana and was counsel for 
General Ludlow during the military oc- 
cupation. General Ruis Rivera becomes 
Secretary of the Treasury; General 
Rafael Montalvo succeeds Sefior Diaz as 
Secretary of Public Works.—A bill giv- 
ing the Cuba Company (which made the 
new railroad from Havana to Santiago) 
an annual subsidy of $266,000 for three 
years has been sharply attacked in the 
House, where Sefior Manaferrer de- 
clared that the company was illegally 
formed when the Government of inter- 
vention had no power to grant conces- 
sions, and that it has trampled upon the 
tights of the people.—Sefiora O’Reilly, 
Countess of Buena Vista, is suing Major- 
General Brooke for $250,000. At the 
time of the military occupation she was 
the owner of a slaughter-house monopoly 
in Havana. This had been the property 
of her family since 1728, when it was 
obtained from the Crown. The privilege 
was annulled by General Ludlow, whose 
action was approved by General Brooke. 
Her suit is pending in New York, where 
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our Government’s demurrer was over- 
ruled last week by Judge Holt, of the 
District Court, who expressed the opin- 
ion that the annulment of the privilege 
was a confiscation of the plaintiff’s prop- 
erty and was wholly unlawful.—In Porto 
Rico, the House by unanimous vote has 
passed the bill for a loan of $4,000,000, 
which will become a law. The proceeds 
are to be used primarily for roads, 
bridges and other public improvements, 
but a part will-be loaned to agricultur- 
ists. The six labor union members of 
the House have published an appeal to 
the people in support of legislative 
projects for an employers’ liability act, 
the exemption of houses of the poor from 
taxation, a Labor Bureau, a Labor In- 
stitute, the regulation of the employment 
of children, and the sanitary improve- 
ment of sugar mills. 


a 


a Tu be A hg "Gaeta 
ay ae strike was declared on 
all the New York Elevated and Subway 
railroads. The forces opposed were the 
Interborough Railroad Company, of 
which Mr. August Belmont is President, 
Mr. Bryan, Vice-President, and Mr. 
Hedley, General Manager, and the no- 
torious Farley and his strike breakers on 
the one hand, and on the other leaders 
Jencks, of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and Pepper, of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica, and 2,000 motormen and 3,000 
agents, ticket choppers, guards and 
yard and track men. Seldom has a big 
strike been called in which the points in 
dispute were less irreconcilable. Each 
side charges the other with breaking the 
contract which was to be in force be- 
tween the Interborough Company and 
the labor union for the next three years, 
but apparently the full facts are not 
given. The men’s published side of the 
case is, first, that the treatment accorded 
to them for infraction of rules, of which 
they have not been guilty, have been such 
that scant satisfaction was made on pro- 
test; second, that the schedules of the 
trains, runs of which were to be made in 
a given time, have not been lived up to 
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and, third, that members of the union have 
been dismissed, against whom there has 
been no complaint except that they were 
of more or less prominence in the unions. 
The company says that the men demand 
that the present physical examination 
now in force for motormen and other 
employees should be eliminated, and that 
nine hours, or less, constitute a day’s 
work, and that motormen’s mileage 
should not exceed 100 miles per day; all 
of which agreements are in direct viola- 
tion of the agreement between the Inter- 
borough Company and the unions. 
Moreover, the men’s demands are in ef- 
fect destructive to good discipline and 
the safety of operation. The vastness of 
the strike can be fully seen when it is re- 
called that the number of passengers in- 
volved, who would be forced to travel 
ou the surface cars, were 700,000 from 
the “ L” and 400,000 from the Subway, 
and as each one of these passengers paid 
5 cents a trip, the loss to the company 
can be readily computed, while the 
amount involved in wages to men is said 
to be over $12,000 a day. Before the 
strike was declared, however, the Inter- 


borough Company had foreseen events 
and was hiring all the strike breakers 


it could get. During Tuesday, altho 
the whole service was crippled, the trains 
were running after a fashion. There 
was one accident on that day. A strike- 
breaker motorman ran his train into an- 
other discharging passengers at the 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 
Subway station. Broken legs and frac- 
tured skulls were some of the injuries. 
During the day the company announced 
that they had 5,000 men at work, among 
whom were students of Columbia Col- 
lege. Apparently there was little diffi- 
culty in filling positions. There was no 
serious violence committed by the strik- 
ers or their sympathizers, however, part- 
ly owing to the presence of 3,500 police- 
men stationed along points of danger 
and partly from the order from union 
headquarters to refrain from all violence. 
In the meanwhile the surface cars were 
taxed to their utmost, being obliged 
to carry practically double their number. 
Fenders were removed so that passen- 
gers might cling to the front and rear 
ends of the cars, and some passengers 
even rode on the roofs. Mayor McClel- 
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lan made an offer to each side to act as 
mediator, or appoint mediators, and the 
National Civic Federation, of which 
August Belmont is President, was work- 
ing night and day to get both sides to 
submit to arbitration. The unions ac- 
cepted Mayor McClellan’s offer, but the 
Interborough Company declined in a 
long letter, the substance of which was 
the old familiar statement, “ Nothing to 
arbitrate.” The second day of the strike 
showed that the men were bound to lose. 
The trains in the Subway, both local and 
express, were now run on headways 
varying from six to fifteen minutes, and 
the “L” trains pretty nearly as well. 
The company issued a notice that those 
strikers who could prove that they had 
not been engaged in any violence would 
be re-employed as individuals, but they 
would have to take their turn. The 
strike breakers still continued to pour 
into the city, but the greater part of the 
traveling public kept to the surface lines. 
Hoodlumism was manifested along the 
Elevated lines, but the strikers them- 
selves, as far as is known, committed no 
acts of violence. The third day practically 
ended the strike, for the Interborough 
Company ran trains on nearly normal 
schedule, tho not at full speed, and Grand 
Chief Stone, of the Brotherhood of the 
Locomotive Engineers, ordered the strik- 
ing motormen to return to work. He de- 
clared that the strike was not author- 
ized by the national body, and that on 
the motormen’s part it was a violation of 
the agreement entered into with the In- 
terborough Company. As the strike 
leaders were defiant to this order the 
strikers’ union was expelled from the 
parent body. Altho the leaders of the 
strike, Jencks and Pepper, still declared 
that the men were not beaten and the 
strike would continue, the men, as a 
whole, began to apply for their old 
places. The company has been disposed 
to treat them generously and has not been 
vindictive in taking them back. By Sat- 
urday over 80 per cent. of the strikers 
were seeking their former positions. 
And it was a pitiful spectacle in many 
cases to see them, for there were many 
who had grown gray in the service and 
who are now probablv too old to get 
other jobs if they are turned down by 
the company. The strike breakers and 
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the new men are now getting about ten 
per cent. higher wages than the rate be- 
fore the strike. The scale is as follows: 
Conductors, $2.10, $2.25, $2.40; guards, 
$1.55, $1.70, $1.85, $1.95; agents, $1.75, 
$2, $2.25; switchmen, $2, $2.35; tower- 
men, $2.45, $2.50; porters, $1.40; ticket 
choppers, $1.40, $1.55. 
st 


The situation at Venezuela 
is still tense. The Supreme 
Court of the republic has confirmed 
President Castro’s claims and ordered 
the sequestration of the property of the 
Asphalt Company. The United States is 
investigating the justice of this act, but 
the report of Mr. Russell, of the State 
Department, has not yet been made pub- 
lic, tho it is believed that the court’s find- 
ing will not be sustained. President Cas- 
tro wants a general treaty of arbitration 
to settle diplomatic questions in accord- 
ance with the rules of international law. 
While this sounds well enough, it is 
pointed out that if we agreed to it no 
case of ours would get to arbitration, for 
Castro would hold that no question could 
be considered diplomatic that is before 
the courts of Venezuela until the courts 
have rendered a final decision and a de- 
cision amounts to a denial of justice. 
Of course he would keep our case in his 
courts year after year, and, as he con- 
trols the courts absolutely, they are not 
courts of justice at all. President Cas- 
tro will never submit to any honest kind 
of arbitration if he can help it. The 
State Department is much interested in 
the situation, and important develop- 
ments in this connection, both at Wash- 
ington and Venezuela, may take place at 
any moment. 


Venezuela 
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This has been a great week for 
the universities. The will of 
the late William F. Milton, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., it is announced, will 
ultimately yield one million dollars to 
Harvard University. Mr. Milton was a 
retired tea merchant and had for twenty- 
a years made his home in Pittsfield, be- 

» much devoted to the raising of choice 
cattle, He was a graduate of Harvard 
in 1858, and left no children. Harvard 
University will come into possession of 
this property on the decease of Mr. Mil- 
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ton’s widow. But the will of the late 
famous New York lawyer, James C. 
Carter, gives with no great delay $200,- 
ooo to Harvard. There are no binding 
requirements, but Mr. Carter expresses 
the hope that it may seem well to devote 
half of this amount to the establishment 
and maintenance of a scholarship in the 
Law School, of a professorship for the 
especial cultivation and teaching of the 
distinction between the province of the 
written and the unwritten law.—By a 
decision in the case of a suit contesting 
the will of Mrs. Josephine L. Newcomb 
the property left by her, amounting to 
more than $2,250,000, will go to the H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for 
Women in New Orleans. This institu- 
tion was founded by Mrs. Newcomb as a 
memorial for her daughter, and to it she 
gave a million dollars during her life.— 
To Columbia University Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff has given $100,000 to endow a 
chair of Social Work, of which Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, will be the first 
incumbent. Other gifts of $46,000 are 
announced, but the estimated income of 
the university for the year, $1,198,009, 
leaves an estimated deficit of more than 


$81,000. 
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The French Mission, 
headed by M. Saint-René 
Taillandier, has now for 
a month been in Fez in consultation 
with the Sultan of Morocco and his ad- 
visers. He was favorably received 
with great ceremony by the Sultan, 
who expressed his pleasure-in the let- 
ter which was delivered to him. from 
President Loubet, and said that, he 
hoped some time to pay a visit to. Paris. 
After a formal exchange of visits, and a 
series of reviews and religious festivals, 
which were attended by,.the French 
Mission, the consultations. in regard. to 
the future relations of the twa,.coun- 
tries were begun, and have, continued 
to the present without any definate, 5e- 
sult so far as known to the, world. 
are no signs of hostility. o 

of the populace to, the oe 


The French 
in Morocco 


iy cat 
esdents 
The propositions of the French to..th 

Sultan have not.been. officially ate 
public, but according to a correspond- 
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ent of The Daily Telegraph they are as 
follows: 

“1, The military occupation of Udjda. 

“2. The authorization of the road between 
Tangier and Fez, with bridges across the water 


courses. 
“3, The construction of a telegraph line be- 


tween Tangier and Fez. ; 
“4. The Europeans shall be granted the right 


to purchase goods in all parts of the empire, in- 


cluding Fez. 
“s. The establishment of legations at Fez. 
“6. An electric light franchise for the city of 


Fez. 
“>. The establishment of a bank for coining 


Franco-Moroccan money.” 
st 


The spirit of revolution 
has spread from the cities 
to the country, and the 
peasants in many of the provinces, par- 
ticularly in Orel and Kursk, are attack- 
ing the large estates and looting their 
buildings as the French peasants did at 
- the beginning of the Revolution. Mobs 
of peasants visit the managers of the es- 
tates, and say, “ We have come to take 
back our land.” If the owner does not 
resist he is sent away in a cart; if he 
does, his property is destroyed. A mob 
of 3,000 peasants are marching through 
the Kiev Province, burning and looting 
as they go. Eighteen estates have been 
devastated. The peasants carry away 
what plunder they can in carts, and sell 
it for what they can get. Several sugar 
refineries and distilleries, which are Gov- 
ernment property, have been burned. 
Granaries are plundered and forests cut 
down. The Minister of the Interior has 
been appealed to for troops to protect 
property, but only a few soldiers are 
available for such duty, and it is impossi- 
ble for them to keep order over such an 
extent of territory—Anti-Semite riots 
have broken out in 45 places in South 
Russia, and the Government and Church 
authorities are accused of systematically 
inciting them for the purpose of rousing 
opposition to the revolutionary move- 
ment fomented by the Jewish Socialists. 
In Minsk a mob of 3,000 burned and 
plundered the houses and shops of the 
Jews. At Duenaburg, in similar riots, 
200 Jews were injured.—Strikes still 
continue in all the industrial centers. 


Peasant Riots 
in Russia 
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Three state and 52 private factories in 
St. Petersburg employing about 60,000 
men, have struck again. At the Putilof 
Iron Works two boilers were blown up 
by the strikers, causing some loss of life, 
and terrorizing the workmen into joining 
the strike. The delegates elected by the 
employees of the Baird Works to serve 
on the Shidlovsky Commission for inves- 
tigating the condition of the working 
class have been arrested, and 500 other 
workmen have been sent back to their 
native villages. The workmen suspect 
that the Commission is a ruse devised 
by the Government to find out who the 
labor leaders are.—One of the terrorists 
was blown to pieces in St. Petersburg by 
a bomb similar to those with which Dr. 
Plehve and Sergius were killed, in his 
room in the Hotel Bristol, by some un- 
known accident in making or handling 
the explosive. He was registered un- 
der the name of Alfred Henry McCul- 
lough, and had a fictitious English pass- 
port. In the room were found revolu- 
tionary literature and drawings of in- 
fernal machines. The explosion killed the 
wife of an officer and injured.other lodg- 
ers in adjoining rooms.—The Czar and 
Dowager Czarina remain at Tsarkoé- 
Selo. The Grand Duke Alexis has left 
the country, and the Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir remains in his palace in St. Peters- 
burg under a double guard of soldiers. 


wt 


The greatest battle of the 
world’s history was fought 
to a finish during the past 
week, and resulted in the capture of 
Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, by 
the Japanese under Field Marshal 
Oyama, and the retreat of the Russians 
under General Kuropatkin to Tie-Ling, 
42 miles further north along the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. The Russian army 
engaged is estimated to have comprised 
300,800 infantry, 26,700 cavalry and 
1,368 guns. The number of Japanese 
troops engaged is not known to the out- 
side world, least of all to Kuropatkin, 
but it is supposed that the Russians were 
outnumbered two to one. The fighting 
was almost continuous from February 
20th to March roth, and the expenditure 
of ammunition by the large siege guns 
brought up from Port Arthur and by the 


The Capture 
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field artillery on both sides was unpre- 
cedented. The lines on both sides ex- 
tended a distance of nearly 100 miles, and 
the movements were directed in detail 
by the commandants through telephones. 
The strategy of the battle consisted in 
three great movements by the three Jap- 
arse armies of right, left and center. 
The right wing under General Kuroki 
drove the Russians from the mountains 
in the vicinity of Ta Pass to Fushun on 
the Hun River. While Kuropatkin was 
giving his personal attention to the de- 
fense of this point on his left flank, Gen- 
eral Nogi with his Port Arthur veterans 
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west and had sent small bodies of troops 
across it at several points. Here in the 
neighborhood of the tombs of the 
Manchu dynasty, which were scrupu- 
lously avoided by both parties, the Jap- 
anese advance was checked, but while 
Kuropatkin’s attention was thus en- 
gaged on his right wing General Oku suc- 
ceeded in breaking the Russian center 
and in driving a wedge into the south- 
ern side of the triangle. This he accom- 
plished by crossing the Hun River be- 
tween Fushun and Mukden on the ice in 
the midst of a dust storm which con- 
cealed the movement. Kuropatkin was 
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The Tombs of the Manchu Emperors Near 


turned the Russian right flank, occupied 
Sin-Min-Tun, followed up the Pu 
River, captured Tashi-Chao and attacked 
Mukden and threatened the railroad 
from the westward. The Russian 
position was then a triangle of which 
the south side was the Hun River and the 
railroad connecting Mukden and Fushun, 
and the other two sides were the roads 
from these two points to Tie-Ling or 
Tie Pass. Leaving General Linevitch to 
hold the Japanese in check at Fushun, 
Kuropatkin went in person with all his 
available troops to defend the railroad 
north of Mukden from the attack of 
Nogi, who was bombarding it from the 


Mukden, Where the Fighting of the Past Week 
Has Centered 


therefore attacked on both flanks, from 
the east as well as the west, and in great 
danger of being cut off from retreat to 
Tie-Ling and being compelled to sur- 
render his whole army. Accordingly at 
seven o'clock A. M. on March g he gave 
the order to retire. The bridge across the 
Hun was blown up, most of the military 
stores destroyed, and Mukden was evac- 
uated. The troops in great confusion re- 
treated along the railroad and the old 
mandarin road to Tie-Ling steadily and 
without stampeding, in spite of the fact 
that they were shelled with shrapnel 
from both sides and the rear by the pur- 
suing Japanese. The first soldiers reached 
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Tie-Ling 30 hours after leaving Mukden. 
General Kuropatkin himself was in com- 
mand of the rear guard, and kept the 
enemy at bay by hard fighting, in which 
he exposed his person without hesitation. 
General Linevitch’s army, on the east of 
the wedge which split the Russian front, 
is thought to have been cut off from 
Tie-Ling and to be attempting to escape 
in the hills to the northeast. Another 
Japanese army, under General Kawa- 
mura, is reported to be northeast of Muk- 
den, but its whereabouts is not definite- 
ly stated. According to correspondents 
from Tokyo only 50,000 Russians of the 
force on the Hun escaped to Tie-Ling. 
A preliminary report from the Japanese 
headquarters on the Sha River Sunday 
morning gives the following statement of 
the results of the victory : 


“Prisoners, over 40,000, including Major- 
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General Nashimoff; Russian corpses afield, 
26,500; other Russian casualties, 90,000. Tro- 
phies: Two ensigns, 60 guns, 60,000 rifles, 150 
ammunition wagons, 1,000 army wagons, 200,- 
000 shells, 25,000,000 rifle shots, 74,000 bushels 
of grains, material for light railway of forty-six 
miles; 300 light railway wagons, 2,000 horses, 
23 Chinese carts full of maps, over 1,000 carts 
full of clothing, 1,000,000 portions of bread, 
150,000,000 pounds of fuel; horse allowance, 
223,000 bushels; hay, 125,000 pounds.” 


This does not include the rear guard ac- 
tion on the road to Tie-Ling, which was 
the most disastrous part of the battle to 
the Russians, and their total loss is esti- 
mated at over 155,000 men and 500 guns. 
General Kuropatkin in his report to the 
Czar assumed entire responsibility for 
the defeat, and asked to be relieved of the 
command. The total casualties of the 
Japanese from February 26th to March 
11th are reported as 41,222. 
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BY E. P. POWELL 


AuTHor or “ THe Country Home,” “ O_p Farm Days,” Etc. 


ingly—just a crack in January, 

but a generous handbreadth in 
February, and by March we sit down to 
a six o'clock dinner by daylight. Ah, 
this is fine! we do not hurry now. There 
is something to see as well as taste, and 
we enjoy the sun across the eastern hills 
as much as we do the viands. Mem.: 
Always have lots of windows for your 
dining-room. It is awful to live in a 
house that shuts you in from your best 
property—that is, the landscapes, the 
sunsets, the bird nesting and the swing 
of the big limbs in the wind. 

The snow does not go off altogether 
at once, but at first there are spots down 
by the meadow brook that show green, 
and, if you watch, you will find yellow 
coltsfoot in blossom. This is a chilly- 
looking flower, with clothes that look as 
if taken out of last year’s chest ; but then 
it is yellow, and that is the color of life 
and growth. Little short-stemmed dan- 
delions follow, under the lea of hedges, 
fences and stone walls. Mem.: If Na- 
ture did not sow dandelions everywhere, 
I would ; they are the cheerfulest flowers 
of the season—besides, being yellow, 
they are “ good for jaundice.” 

A robin came to-day—the first of the 
season. He may have been a left-over 
from last year. There are almost always 
a few that don’t get off South with the 
rest of the family. They hide mostly in 
evergreens during the cold days, and 
then turn up smart in the spring. I think 
they are members of the Behind Hand 
family, and were not packed up when 
the train started in October. Mem.: 
There is a good place, after all, for those 
folk who can’t get started easily. They 
are at home before the rest get back— 
probably bragging about their smartness. 

On the lawn the huge barberry bushes 
have been charming all winter. They 
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are now just full of birds, who do not 
prefer them to worms, but do take them 
cheerfully while snow squalls are still the 
order of the season. It is a fine provi- 
sion of Nature that leaves the most 
beautiful things to be used first for 
beauty and then serves them up for food. 
Almost everything achieves in this way 
a double purpose in the world. I have 
got through with those barberries and 
now the birds want them. Another good 
thing about it is that they like the seeds. 
The world would be run over with one or 
two sorts of plants if it were not for these 
seed-eating economists. Nature never in- 
tended a thousandth part of her seeds to 
grow. As it is there is elbowing enough. 
Mem.: Among folk elbows are important 
—just as much as hands are. They keep 
down the fecund. Our morals are in our 
fingers ; our instincts are in our elbows. 
Crows are passing away. They used 
to be here at this season, and almost all 
other seasons, by the tens of thousands. 
All winter they cawed through the frosty 
air, and all summer they broke up birds’ 
nests and ate young robins. The incar- 
nation of thieving, they at least put on 
no pretension in the way of beautiful 
coats to cloak rascality. The devil is said 
to be black—at least, outside of Africa— 
and crows have the same color and dis- 
position. The simile is good otherwise, 
for the crow is an interesting creature; 
cunning, inquisitive, imitative and tidy. 
They never roost where they nest, but 
every night go in successive flocks to the 
north, and every morning back to the 
south, where their nests rest on the tops 
of hemlocks, pines and oaks. They 
specially like a tree that has been blasted 
by lightning, for it gives a good outlook. 
A crow congress at this season of the 
year used to be held in Harding’s or- 
chard. Several acres became as black as 
—a crow. What they were about no man 
g81 
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could guess, but evidently it was a con- 
sultation—a regular Parliament of the 
People. There were leaders, too, nomi- 
nated, perhaps in a caucus. Mem.: Did 
we get the caucus from the crows? If 
so, have we improved on our feathered 
neighbors ? 

The door is opened a little wider, and 
this morning I got up by daylight, af 
half-past five o’clock, and went out and 
picked a bunch of bloodroots. The 
Daphne is also pinking its buds and will 
soon peep open. The air of these spring 
mornings is superb, clear, stimulating, 
resonant. I stood on the knoll of Root’s 
farm and heard the valley wake up. 
Cocks crowed their silly bragging from 
farmyard to farmyard. A few smart 
hens cackled for reasons they should 
have kept still about. The milk train 
whistled down the valley and somewhere 
in the hamleted orchards I heard a jolly 
whistle. The whistler was over fifty 
years old, for some of his teeth were 
gone. A bluebird’s note rang out as clear 
as the whistle across the upper air and 
then died away in the steel blue of the 
north. The sun came up and I began to 
smell my breakfast. Mem.: The smell 
of buckwheat cakes and fried potatoes 
of a spring morning does marvelously 
arouse our social instincts. 

Bees come out at the first provocation, 
but these early flights are strangely in- 
direct and make you think of boys just 
let loose from school. They fly in all 
directions indifferently—just for the joy 
of getting out. After a bit of rollicking 
exercise, however, you can see they are 
investigating. Some one reports a maple 
sugar camp near by; another tells of a 
soft, wet hollow where they can get a 
good drink. The curious thing is that 
they so forget to be cautious. In sum- 
mer, before a shower, they are sure to 
start for home with a rush; but in this 
spring flight hundreds are caught by the 
cooling air of the afternoon or a change 
of wind and, falling, melt a little burial 
place in the snow. I have collected them 
in pans, warmed them in the house and 
carried them back to the hives. It makes 
me feel a little more comfortable when I 
take away their honey later in the season. 
Burroughs says that bees are never civil- 
ized, but belong to wild life. Mem.: So 
do all of us. We make most of our blun- 
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ders from the mistaken estimates of our 
civilizing processes. 

The day is twenty minutes longer—or 
wider—and now we must prepare our 
hotbeds. Early lettuce and pie plant I 
think go into the classification of poems. 
They are hardly foods, but they rejoice 
and refresh us marvelously. I have 
found a lettuce that is near perfection. 
It makes a little round head in about 
thirty days, and is as tender as it is 
pretty. I think it well named Mignonette. 
Pie plant is hardly fairly named. To call 
it rhubarb is worse. It is a vile old 
medicinal plant, associated with castor 
oil, developed, elevated, exalted to be one 
of the most delicious delicacies that the 
world serves us. It is a great scavenger 
with its roots, revels in decayed stuff, 
transforms everything into rich, succu- 
lent juice and actually helps to digest 
itself. Mem.: Send bunches of pie plant 
and baskets of lettuce to my friends. 

But the hotbed! yes. It is a way we 
have of defying the frost and gaining a 
whole month of summer—for some 
things more than that. There are some 
fruits and vegetables we could not grow 
in any other way. It is well to have 
melons, tomatoes and lima beans started 
in small pots under the sash. Here, too, 
one should have plenty of room for 
flower seeds. It saves the housewife 
and daughters from a lot of hard work. 
A hotbed is a pile of manure brought to 
a state of fermentation until the ferment 
is uniform. The wall around it can be 
either plank or brick. On top of the 
manure place a layer of leaf mold, and 
the finest garden soil. Sprinkle your 
frame at night, cover it by drawing the 
top sash down, and then enjoy yourself 
by seeing the tender little plants coming 
along as if you lived in Florida. I am 
sorry to say, however, that, even in sub- 
urban homes, the hotbed is still a luxury. 
I will suggest a pretty good substitute. 
Spade a place behind your barnyard, where 
the soil is full of rich juices ; make it very 
smooth, and sow your seed in a top 
dressing of the very finest dirt. Board 
up the sides and bank the boards with 
turf. Then fasten a good thick canvas, 
daubed with paint, to the barn above, in 
such a way that you can draw it over the 
hotbed when there is danger of frost. 
A thick oilcloth will do just as well, or 
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better. Mem.:In order to make our two 
hands suffice us, one must use his brains 
in such a way as to be forehanded. 

A south wind came up the valley last 
night; a long, low down, earth-hugging 
wind. It brought pollen all the way from 
the Carolinas and left it in yellow 
patches, like sulphur, on the snows. This 
morning the icicles are loose and drop 
with a crackling and crashing sound. 
There is a warm smell in the air. The 
hens, which have been shut in for four 
months, leave the barn cluckingly and 
follow the road to the house. They come 
slowly, enjoying every step of the way, 
and picking bits of grass and other drop- 
pings that have accumulated through the 
winter. They are talking hen Volapik. 
Mem.: Evolution has not done as well 
by us as it has by the fowls. They can 
all talk together, whether from Asia or 
Africa or the United States. We cannot 
understand each other unless we use the 
same dictionary. Do not individualize 
too much. 

At the door “ White Lady ” comes at 
once to me, and as I stoop down with a 
handful of corn she deftly eats it with- 
out pecking my flesh. Then she jumps 
on my knee and examines my pockets. 
She allows no other hen to come near. 
“Browny” steps inside of the kitchen 
door and stands with her feet confidently 
planted on the threshold. She does not 
ask for anything, but she looks in, this 
way and that, at the folk, not quite pa- 
tiently. What! Do you not see me? 
Iam “Browny”! I have raised four 
broods of chickens for this family! I did 
it well! I lost none! I have spurs like 
a rooster, and dogs, cats, hawks are all 
alike to me. I have done my duty, and 
I look for my compensation. She gets 
it. Mem.: You can trust folk, if you are 
worthy of it. I put this down for poli- 
ticians who have no faith except in ma- 
chines. Just do right, appeal to the peo- 
ple, and they will stand by you. 

There is a warm smell in the air this 
morning. Arbor vite, which has a yel- 
lowish-brown look all winter, is turning 
green, while the red-banked dogwood is 
losing its winter red. The snow is run- 
ning down hill with a chuckling sound. 
Look out for blockades in the brooks. 
There will be a flood in the valley before 
to-morrow. The bees are at work in the 
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willows and soft maples. These trees 
do not wait for warm weather, but defy 
the frosts. Hyacinths are also coming 
into bloom, but most of the trees and 
plants are governed by caution and will 
wait till the spring is established. This 
is cleaning up time. Everybody is rak- 
ing or hoeing or sweeping. Bonfires are 
kindled every night. To say that I quite 
enjoy house-cleaning would slip the truth 
a bit. But there is a lusty liberty about 
these days. Boys and girls swing their 
legs in the best chairs and bounce on 
)Davenports that load up the porches. 
Mem.: Why does every one like to kick 
up a dust? Is it because we have too 
much system and order and rule and 
much method about everyday life? 
Only this is old dust, and nowadays we 
hear so much about germs and bacteria 
that one can’t be quite happy if anything 
tickles his nose. 

A good apple cellar is necessary until 
June. It is a shame for a countryman to 
put apples in a dirty dugout where they 
will soon taste of old grease and mildew. 
A good cellar is moist, but it is not wet. 
It is cold—only not to freezing. It is 
dark and it needs no ventilation in the 
winter. Just now the first trip of every 
member of the family in the morning is 
to the Pippin bin or the Russet bin. In 
May those apples that were tough and 
hard in midwinter get soft, juicy and full 
of rich flavor. The Swaar grows mel- 
low, the Greening has a fine golden flesh, 
and the Albemarle Pippin melts in the 
mouth. The Belle Bonnes are like pots 
of honey. Mem.: There are some people 
who are never sweet till they are old, but 
then they surpass all standards. Boys and 
girls should be allowed a good deal of 
practice on the Golden Rule, but an old 
person should be the Golden Rule itself. 

And now for the vegetable garden. 
This is not a common or cheap affair, 
but may be a thing of beauty as well as 
utility. I do not know anything prettier 
than the rows of my hybrid beans, hang- 
ing in festoons of silver white pods, eight 
inches long and three in circumference. 
An old-fashioned garden took in the nas- 
turtiums and the herbs, but these we have 
transferred to the flower garden and the 
kitchen border. Even in potatoes there 
is poetry, and not a little sentiment in 
beets and carrots. The Egyptians asso- 
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ciated the onion with the hope of im- 
mortality. The first seed that we sow 
must be the peas, for they will not mind a 
few frosty nights; and the lettuce will 
only be the sweeter. You cannot get 
your beets, salsify and parsnip seed in 
the ground too quickly. Parsley is al- 
ready growing, and marsh marigolds and 
cabbage plants are réady to be trans- 
planted. We are cutting dandelions for 
greens—most delicious of all foods in 
spring. Squeeze over them a little lemon 
juice, sprinkle just a touch of sugar and 
pour on some genuine California olive 
oil—the Ehmann brand or something 
equally good—and you will have a dish 
that could not have been surpassed by 
Roman gourmands. Mem.: Yankees 
must learn to use more olive oil; see St. 
James to that effect. 

All over the lawns a little white sweet 
violet is in blossom. A delicious pet of a 
posy, too delicate for seasons when the 
grass is high, it almost carpets the lawns 
while the grass is a mere furze. I think 
it came from England; it certainly is 
hardy as a primrose, and it blossoms in 
astonishing profusion. You can pick 
bunches of it and basketfuls for three 
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weeks. The first plant came up in an old 
lady’s garden forty years ago, but now 
it is all about the roadside and in the 
shrubberies and orchards. Mem.: Don’t 
forget this little violet. I should like to 
send a plant to everybody in the United 
States, but clearly cannot. You must get 
it of Mr. Vick, of Rochester. 

And now the door is wide open. The 
hinges will creak no more this spring. 
We have planted our beans, and that we 
never do till there is no more danger of 
frost. The cotyledons are already crack- 
ing the soil. Press your lima beans down 
not more than half an inch or they will 
not be able to lift the dirt. The lawns 
and the meadows have grass _ high 
enough for the wind to play in, and the 
cows are in their pastures. Under the 
orchard trees the big blue violets are as 
thick as the dandelions will be in their 
turn. Our cold frames are full of spinach 
and the sweet peas are running up the 
trellises. The new year is under way. 
We have five hens set ior early chickens, 
thirteen eggs to each. Mem.: You should 
always count your chickens before they 
hatch, or you probably will have none to 
count after they hatch. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 


Philadelphia’s Machine in Action 


BY LOUIS SEABER 


[Mr. Seader is one of the editors of the Philadelphia North American. 


His article 


explains the recent astounding election in Philadelphia, which has for some inexplicable 
reason not attracted the attention it deserves throughout the land.—Ep1Tor.] 


HILADELPHIA,  machine-bound 
and complacent, on February 21st 
had a typical election—that is, an 

election typical of Philadelphia. In 
methods the expression of the will of 
“the sovereign people” differed not a 
whit from the ways in other elections; 
the ends sought by the machine—defeat 
of the latest reform movement—were the 
feature of the contest. 

Altho there was fraud, and plenty of 
it, the fact was emphasized that Phila- 
delphia received precisely what it de- 
served and with which it is satisfied. In 
truth, what Philadelphia seems most to 
need is reform in its belief that it is 
“getting its money’s worth.” 


By “orders,” conceived by Durham, 
the boss, and given openly to the place- 
holders and party workers days before 
election, the Republican machine de- 
liberately transferred 55,000 votes to the 
Democratic ticket. That number repre- 
sented one-fourth of all the votes actually 
polled ! 

Satisfied? Philadelphia is more than 
satisfied; it is delighted. When a po- 
litical machine, represented virtually by 
one man, can deliver the ballots of one- 
fourth the city’s active citizens to any 
cause which will best serve his own self- 
ish interests, its perfection and _ its 
power are beyond dispute. When it can 
accomplish that result in spite of abuse 
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and a sturdy reform movement there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the con- 
servative citizens of the city of Penn are 
“ for it,” either actively or passively. 

Perhaps the men of other municipali- 
ties and of other communities find it dif- 
ficult to understand the situation in 
Philadelphia. For years the city has 
borne the taunts and strangers have 
come to speak of “ Philadelphia con- 
servatism ” as a brand unknown outside 
its acres, 

Durham, the boss, the man of keen 
discernment, is right. After hearing the 
returns on election night the boss re- 
marked : 

‘Well, it does not look as if the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia were dissatisfied with 
the administration of affairs in this city. 
Our lines are unbroken and the new 
party hasn’t captured a single magis- 
trate.” 

Philadelphia’s eminent respectability is 
sentimentally Republican; its political 
machine is practically so. Men and 
methods, not measures, win. In few of 


the campaigns of recent years has there 


not been a reform movement. Some- 
times. is was founded on a demand for 
better government; again, it was in- 
spired by the men who have tasted of 
the political wine, acquired the “ habit ” 
and seek a place at the spigot. 

In the recent campaign there was. the 
reform movement. Aroused by knowl- 
edge of public plunder and the criticism 
of other communities, a portion of Phil- 
adelphia’s well-meaning citizenship or- 
ganized for battle. Led by men eminent 
in financial and commercial affairs, the 
opponents of the machine formed a 
“Committee of Seventy,” the primary 
object of which was to labor for “ better 
government,” if it required three years. 

They determined that ample funds 
should be provided; that the public ca- 
reers of the official agents of the machine 
should be investigated that all Philadel- 
phia might know their conduct; that a 
political party should be placed in the 
fel as an evidence of good faith. 

In the beginning of its crusade the 
“Committee of Seventy” was led to 
the mountaintop and its blinking eyes 
beheld an opportunity in the municipal 
contest, then five weeks distant. There 
Was organized the “City party,” and it 
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raised the banner of “reform” aloft. 

Certainly it was an important election. 
There were to be chosen fifteen Police 
Magistrates, being more than half the 
entire minor judiciary; sixteen Select 
Councilmen, being more than a third of 
the representation in the upper branch of 
the municipal legislature; seventy-two 
Common Councilmen, being more than 
half the number of members of the lower 
branch. 

Meetings were held by the reformers. 
Machine candidates for re-election were 
denounced as “hirelings.” The mega- 
phone and the automobile were utilized 
to attract citizens to the cause. Every 
newspaper in the city, with one excep- 
tion, was in sympathy with it. 

Clergymen, representing most of the 
churches, were assembled and they “ re- 
solved.” They denounced the partner- 
ship of the political official machine with 
the promoters of crime. They demanded 
the removal of the head of the police 
department, the Director of Public 
Safety; they went farther and proposed 
the impeachment of the Mayor. 

Under pressure of public sentiment the 
Mayor, John Weaver, blundered. He 
talked. He refused to remove the Direc- 
tor of Public Safety, and he proclaimed 
it. He denied the collusion of the po- 
litical‘machine which placed him in au- 
thority and the keepers of dives. He 
challenged the reformers by asserting 
that the city was morally clean. 

In reply the Law and Order Society, a 
private organization, represented by one 
of the most courageous men in the city, 
D. Clarence Gibboney, raided some of 
the notorious dens. He produced evi- 
dence which drove Mayor Weaver into 
a corner, 

After a raid on a notorious den, in 
which was found the photograph of a 
policeman, Mr. Gibboney offered to prove 
to Mayor Weaver a month ago that the 
place had been “ protected.” When the 
provisions of the offer—that five promi- 
nent citizens be present as witnesses— 
were rejected by Mayor Weaver, Mr. 
Gibboney, addressing a meeting of 
prominent clergymen, defined the alliance 
of the political machine with the traffic 
in vice and specified by name policemen 
involved. 

Here is a comparison of results obtained 
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by the Law and Order Society, a private 
organization, and the $3,000,000 Police 
Bureau: 


From March, 1904, to February, 1905, the 
police arrested 244 alleged keepers of white 
slave and other resorts. The Grand Jury re- 
turned 189 true bills and ignored 55 indict- 
ments. Of those indicted a large number of 
defendants were acquitted. 

In the same time the Law and Order Society 
arrested 102 keepers of white slave dens and 
houses of ill-fame. The Grand Jury indicted 
102 of the defendants, and convictions were 
obtained in every case so far tried. 


Men who have watched reform move- 
ments grow to seed prophesied that Phil- 
adelphia was about to be redeemed, but 
they reckoned without their boss. 

Durham, baptized Israel, but known 
as “ Is,” was in Florida when the reform 
movement sprouted. He arrived home 
a week prior to election, stiffened the 
Mayor’s backbone, issued the orders 
which were to defeat the City party, 
waited for results, and returned to the 
Southland. 

This is what happened: 

Under the law the citizens voted for 
only two-thirds of the number of 
Magistrates to be elected. It has been 
the unwritten rule, based on a working 
alliance of the Republican machine and 
the Democratic organization, that the 
Republicans nominate two-thirds and the 
Democrats the remainder. As the places 
pay $3,000 a year for five years they are 
worth a fight. 

So well intrenched had become the Re- 
publican machine that it had nothing to 
gain by continuing the relations with 
the Democrats, and, noting the danger in 
the reform movement, the Democratic 
leaders sought to protect their minoxity 
interests by affiliating with the City 
party. Instead, the reformers, having 
been to the mountaintop, planned to 
abandon a fight directly against the Re. 
publican tachine and te concentrate 
their efforts on the five minority Mag- 
istrates. That developed a three-cornered 
contest. 

Then Durham acted. He figured that 
the best way to rid the city of another 
reform crusade would be to humiliate 
it by throwing a tremendous number of 
ballots to the Democratic candidates. 

There are forty-two wards, comprising 
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eleven hundred-odd election precincts, in 
Philadelphia. Each has its machine com- 
mittee, composed of seekers after place 
and others. On the night before elec- 
tion day every committee met and re- 
ceived these “ orders ”’: 

‘‘ Give the Democrats twenty-five votes 
in each division. Get your men to 
‘ split’ the ticket. Tell them to vote for 
five Republican candidates and five 
Democratic nominees.” 

In some cases the ballots were marked 
by trusted men the same night. In cer- 
tain precincts the ballots actually were 
placed in the secret ballot box in bundles 
of ten and twenty, without the formality 
of having them voted. In other instances 
repeaters did the work, voting “ early 
and often.” In precincts where the 
leaders failed to have the orders obeyed 
the count of votes after the polls closed 
was amended. But, withal, the great 
bulk of the votes “delivered” to the 
Democrats were the gifts of men who 
live under the American flag, who assert 
that they think and that they believe in 
independence and justice. 

According to the returns, the 
“ straight ” Republican machine tickets 
numbered 180,000; the Democratic vote 
was 24,000; the others (Socialist and 
an independent party) polled 7,000. 
“Straight ” votes were figured on the 
candidate for the City Solicitorship, an 
important office for which no fight was 
made. All Republicans, those voting for 
Democratic Magisterial candidates and 
those voting entirely for Republicans, 
cast a ballot for the party nominee for 
City Solicitor. All Democrats voted in 
the same way. The City party named 
no candidate for the City Solicitorship. 

Ten machine candidates for Magis- 
trate received 131,000 to 151,000 votes. 
Five Democratic nominees were credited 
with 74,000 to 80,000. The reformers’ 
City party polled 29,000 to 36,000 for its 
candidates. Two of the Democratic 
nominees, who had been indorsed and 
placed on the City party ticket by the re- 
formers, received only 5,000 and 8,000 
votes more than their Democratic asso- 
ciates, having been “ slaughtered ” as a 
rebuke to them for accepting aid of “ the 
enemy.” 

Comparison of the “ straight” party 
votes with the returns in the cases of the 
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Magistrates proves conclusively the 
Republican machine’s work, if that were 
necessary in view of the “orders” and 
the candid admission of the machine’s 
leaders. 

In the following paragraphs are set 
forth the best evidence of machine 
domination. It will indicate the nicety 
with which the political organization 
works: 

In the Third Ward, which was a 
Democratic stronghold some years ago, 
the present machine leader having been 
a Democratic worker, the “ straight ” 
machine ticket received 4,376 votes; the 
Republican candidates for Magistrate, 
2,038 to 2,897. The “ straight ” Demo- 
cratic vote was 208, yet its nominees for 
Magistrate were credited with 4,057 to 
4,113. The highest City party vote was 
34. That same ward five years ago re- 
versed the recent order of things to aid 
the Republicans. 

In the Fourth Ward, another baili- 
wick which formerly was a Democratic 
center and in which fraud is a conspicu- 
ous feature of the elections in these 
days, the “ straight” machine vote was 
3,197; for Magistrates, 2,101 to 2,407. 
The “ straight ” Democratic ballots num- 
bered 127, but their Magisterial candi- 
dates polled 1,927 to 2,236 votes. The 
City party received 72 votes. 

In every other ward the “orders” 
were obeyed so implicitly that instead of 
30,000 votes, 25 from each division, 
which, it was calculated, would give a 
“safe” majority to the Democratic 
ticket, the number was nearly doubled. 

There was no way of “ going behind 
the returns,” for Philadelphia has a secret 
ballot. 

“Sam” Maloney, the machine leader 
of the Fifth Ward, a man who appre- 
clates a joke, was asked how he ac- 
counted for the plurality given to the 
Jemocratic candidates for Magistrate 
in his. ward. 

“Well,” said he, “ everybody down in 
iny ward is Republican. They voted for 
‘\oosevelt in November, but the vote this 
time showed that they won’t stand for 
this railroad agitation and the fight on 
‘Standard Oil.’ The vote this time was 
a vote of protest. I guess that explains 


Yet, it was not altogether in such 
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wards as Maloney’s that the Democrats 
obtained their unearned victory. Citi- 
zens of some of the “cleanest” baili- 
wicks helped to swell the total Demo- 
cratic poll out of all proportion to the 
actual party vote. Therefore, the fact is 
emphasized that the great majority 
actually desires the very kind of gov- 
ernment, or machine domination, which 
the boss provides. 

Only a fool would pretend to deny 
that fraud is practiced, openly and ex- 
tensively, in Philadelphia, but the power 
of the machine is not sufficient to keep 
it intact if the majority of the citizens, 
either actively or passively, did not main- 
tain it. . 

Personal registration, which the pres- 
ent Legislature has been asked to 
provide, has been suggested as a remedy 
for political evils. Whether it would 
improve a condition caused by an ab- 
solute refusal of many citizens to dis- 
play active interest in the municipal gov- 
ernment is a question disputed by those 
interested. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, one of the 
most practical-minded advocates of a 
personal registration law, gave this 
opinion : 

“In the ‘river front’ wards, where the Re- 
publican machine controls the vote by means 
of the system of registration, it would reduce 
the fraud to a great extent. It will not reach 
the ‘stay-at-home’ voter. 

“Two things are needed: First, protection 
from the fraudulent vote; second, a revival of 
interest on the part of the ‘ stay-at-home’ voter 
and his participation in affairs.” 


In my own opinion, the greater need is 
the revival of interest. According to 
the returns, one-fourth the total number 
of active citizens permitted themselves to 
be the tools of the machine. The purpose 
of this article is to demonstrate how 
pliable are many of the active men of 
Philadelphia. 

In the municipal election less than a 
month ago 212,000 votes were polled, if 
the official returns be accepted as true. 
There were registered for that election 
385,000 voters. It is the fact that the 
lists were “ padded,” but, allowing 50,000 
bogus names, there remained nearly 
125,000 qualified voters unblessed with 
the “ revival of interest!” 

Puitapecrnia, Pa. 
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The Man and 


? 


the Movement 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


{The great political movement of the world is for the perfecting of a system of 
international arbitration so that judicial decisions may be substituted for war between 


nations. 


Having given our readers some prophetic articles on the coming events in this 


movement, we wish now to give an appreciation of the man who has led in the accomplish- 


ment of the anticipated results. 


On the wide horizon of world politics we can see no 


man who has done more during the past year to promote the cause of peace and narrow 


the area of war than Richard Bartholdt. 


He has determined the conduct of nations, 


he has profoundly influenced public sentiment, and has brought into practical politics 
the idea that will ultimately do away with war.—Ep1rTor. ] 


NE night during the year 1874 two 
() ‘young men were occupants of a 
front third-story room on Noble 
Street, Philadelphia. Henry Hildebrand 
had retired before his companion came 
in and was half asleep when he heard 
the words, “ See this!” It was the last 
five cents which Richard Bartholdt, aged 
nineteen years, possessed. And having 
shown it to his companion, he threw it 
out of the window and went to bed. 
While he is asleep we can go back to 


Schleiz, in Germany, the capital of Reus, 
a principality of Thuringia, which lies 
just west of Saxony. Here on Novem- 
ber 2d, 1855, Richard Bartholdt was 


born. His father, Gottlob A. Bartholdt, 
was involved in the Revolution of 1848, 
which endeavored to establish American 
political principles in Germany. He fled 
to the United States in 1849, but returned 
in 1851 and made peace with the Govern- 
ment.. Four years later Richard was 
born. He was given the usual ‘German 
education, and as soon as he was through 
college he came to America, for the am- 
bition of his youth was to become “an 
American citizen.” 

On the house in which he was born 
there is now-a tablet, placed there by or- 
der of the City Council of Schleiz, which 
bears this inscription: “ House in which 
Richard Bartholdt, American Parlia- 
mentarian, was born.” 

He is more than an American Parlia- 
mentarian, however deserving of this 
recognition by the place of his birth. 
For, since the events of 1904, he was 
elected -President of the J/nternational 
Parliament, composed of members of na- 
tional legislatures of the world, and has 
caused that body to declare for the con- 


vening of a conference of nations to con- 
sider the creation of a permanent Par- 
liament of Nations, for the preservation 
of peace and the establishment of justice 
among nations. 

He is a man of quick decision and ac- 
tion, with great power of penetration and 
of clear and convincing statement of the 
truth. He is hopeful, generous, large- 
minded in all his dealings and rises high 
above party politics. He imparts good 
feeling wherever he goes and is noted 
for his willingness at all times to serve 
others. He is a man of faith in the right, 
courageous, cannot be driven forward 
nor held back by others, but moves and 
acts freely as prompted from within. 
And for these reasons his career has been 
a continually advancing one. For years 
he was the only Republican Congress- 
man from Missouri. His first entry into 
politics was in 1885, when he was de- 
feated for the Republican nomination by 
two votes in the convention. He was.im- 
mediately afterward elected a member of 
the School Board of St. Louis, the fourth 
city in the United States. In 1887 he was 
again defeated for the nomination by only 
one vote and was at once elected President 
of the School Board. The third time he 
won the nomination by a two-thirds ma- 
jority and appeared at Washington for 
the first time in 1892, just twenty years 
after his arrival in America. He has just 
entered upon his seventh term. His 
nomination has been by acclamation 
and he has-won at the polls by an in- 
creased majority at every intervening 
election. This year his majority was un- 
precedented, being 2,000 in excess of the 
vote cast for Roosevelt, and he is the 
only Congressman who received more 
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votes than were given to Roosevelt in his 


district. And yet while other Congress- 
men were fighting for their seats, ig- 
norant of the great event about to occur 
or indifferent to it, Mr. Bartholdt was 
spending one of the two months just be- 
fore the election in this work for the 
world’s welfare, and went to his con- 
stituency fresh from the performance of 
the greatest piece of political work ever 
done in one year by one man in promot- 
ing the peace of the world. 

3etween this achievement and the pen- 
niless night in Philadelphia there were 
thirty years of continual victory over 
obstacles. In addition to what has been 
said it ought to be mentioned that he 
began the exercise of his American 
citizenship as a typesetter for the Brook- 
lvn Free Press. And his rise was 


through all the stages of newspaper work 
to editor-in-chief. 

One event in this ascent deserves a 
passing notice. In 1883 the hour came 
for connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by rail. The tracks of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad were creeping to- 
ward each other, one advancing from 
the East; the other from the West. 
So the great Villard excursion was pre- 
pared in order that a party of distin- 
guished men could be present to see the 
golden nail driven which would bind 
the eastern and western sections to- 
gether. Mr. Ottendorfer, editor of the 
Staats-Zeitung, was invited to go. He 
sent Mr. Bartholdt in his place. So that 
it was the privilege of this German 
“ American citizen” to report to the 
world from the hights of the Rocky 
Mountains that this continent was 
spanned and the two oceans united by 
steam. He came down from this mate- 
rial mountain to conceive the idea which 
would inspire him to do and dare that 
the nations may rise, as he expressed it 
in Congress on the 19th day of January 
last, “to the intellectual hight of the 
twentieth century, where the imperative 
demand is justice and good will among 
men,” and may institute the political ma- 
chinery necessary. While foreign editor 
of the Staats-Zeitung, with his eyes on 
the events in all parts of the world, the 
idea came to him that peace between all 
nations is essential to the welfare of 
every nation. This idea, coupled with 
his experience in practical politics, pre- 
pared him for leadership in the Peace 
movement at the critical moment. In 
the year that Mr. Bartholdt entered 
American politics Mr. William Randal 
Cremer began his agitation in world pol- 
itics for treaties of arbitration. The men 
were acting in ignorance of each other, 
but were preparing to be of supreme 
value to the same cause. 

By 1889 many members of European 
Parliaments had rallied around the idea 
suggested by Mr. Cremer and formed the 
Interparliamentary Union; which now con- 
tains more than two thousand members, 
all of whom have won seats in a National 
Parliament. While this organization was 
growing to a position of power in world 
politics Mr. Bartholdt was being pre- 
pared in the school of practical politics 
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to take command of it, and through it to 
point the nations to the way that leads to 
Peace. 

In 1899 when the Interparliamentary 

Union met at Christiania Mr. Bartholdt 
was present, because his abhorrence of 
war has grown in proportion to the 
growth of his intelligence, because this 
has enabled him to recognize in the In- 
terparliamentary Union an effectual in- 
strument for waging a victorious war on 
war. 
It was in this year (1899) that The 
Hague Court had come into being. As 
constituted, however, that Court was 
without authority, every nation remain- 
ing free to fight out every controversy 
if it should prefer war to trial by this 
Court. And there being no Congress to 
declare the law which The Hague Court 
must apply, Mr. Bartholdt was quick 
to see the next step forward—namely, a 
Congress to supplement this Court. 

At this meeting in Christiania he was 
impressed also with the fact that nations 
were unrepresented in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union if they have no Parlia- 
ment for their national affairs. He real- 
ized then that Peace can come only after 
the creation of a Parliament for Inter- 
national Affairs in which all nations have 
representatives irrespective of the form 
of their Government. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
having been organized at his suggestion, 
Mr. Bartholdt determined to make the 
lecisive move in international politics. 
He was the only American Congressman 
in the Interparliamentary Union at that 
time. Having held all its sessions in 
Europe, the Union was practically un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic. The 
idea which he desired to have it stand 
for was far above the ordinary vision of 
the ordinary politician. But undaunted, 
he proceeded to Vienna, where the 1903 
session was to be held. The United 
States Ambassador was absent, so he 
was absolutely alone. For some years 
the Union has met only at a National 
Capital and under an appropriation for 
defraying the costs of the meeting. The 
delegates from Denmark were bearers of 
an Official invitation and a guarantee of 
an appropriation. By the exhibition of 
a courage worthy of the representative 
of a great nation, Mr. Bartholdt stood 
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valiantly and successfully for the United 
States as the proper place for the next 
session. After his eloquent address, de- 
livered in French, English and German, 
the delegation from Denmark withdrew 
their invitation, and the invitation of Mr. 
Bartholdt was unanimously accepted by 
the Six Hundred European Lawmakers 
assembled at this memorable session of 
the Union. 

The same thing which made the boy lie 
down and sleep in peace, with no pro- 
vision for the coming day, enabled the 
man to bring this body of national law- 
makers to the United States without 
provision for their entertainment. Hav- 
ing taken this bold stand for the good 
of humanity, he returned to the United 
States, secured an appropriation for the 
entertainment of the Union more royally 
than they had ever been entertained be- 
fore, and gathered around him a group 
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of Congressmen to stand for arbitration 
and to become members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. This group con- 
tains now about one hundred members, 
both political parties being represented. 
These things were not accomplished, 
however, without courage and effort. 
There were voices within and without 
whispering that it was too much to ex- 
pect, but to all these suggestions Mr. 
Bartholdt gave a prompt reply that Con- 
gress was bound to make the appropria- 
tion and aid in this great move, that the 
United States and its legislators could 
not be so small as to shrink from the 
steps which must now be taken by the 
United States in fulfilling its twentieth 
century mission in the great political 
movement of the times. When his bill 
for $50,000 to entertain.the Union came 
up not one voice was raised against it. 
This being accomplished, he appeared 
at the, Lake Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference in June, 1904. This Conference 
was presided over by Hon. George Gray, 
one of the American members of The 
Hague Court. It was.attended by over 
300 persons, amon;x whom were a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a number of jurists and law- 
makers of high repute, Federal and 
State ; eminent professional and business 
men, educators and ministers. Mr. 
Bartholdt was one of those who decided 
the action of this body, and it declared, 
without a dissenting voice, for the crea- 
tion of a Permanent Congress of Nations. 
When the Parliamentarians from Eu- 


rope reached New York in September 
Mr. Bartholdt was ready to receive them 
and to conduct them to the great work to 
be done at St. Louis and Washington. 

On the night of September 12th Mr. 
Francis, President of the Exposition, en- 
tertained the Interparliamentary party 
at dinner. Rising after dinner to address 
his guests, Mr. Francis alluded to their 
aim—the substitution of judicial decisions 
for war, to the vast territory of Louis- 
iana, in which they were assembled to 
discuss practical plans for furthering 
this aim, to the cost of Louisiana a cen- 
tury ago, no more than had been spent 
for the Exposition. He then declared 
that, if nothing else were accomplished 
by the Exposition than to render them 
substantial assistance in this great move- 
ment for the peace of the world, this vast 
expenditure of treasure and toil would 
have been well made. 

On the following day at 12.30, in the 
Hall of Congresses the now famous Res- 
olution of St. Louis, drawn by Mr. Bar- 
tholdt, was unanimously adopted by this 
World’s Parliament, of which he had 
been chosen President. 

Declaring as it did for the convening 
of a conference of nations to consider the 
universal execution of treaties of arbi- 
tration and the creation of a Congress 
of Nations in which every nation shall 
have representatives, this resolution is 
now, and will some day be universally 
recognized as, the greatest international 
instrument yet brought forth. In ad- 
dressing the United States Congress on 
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January 19th, 1905, Mr. Bartholdt called 
it the Magna Charta of Nations. 

Was Mr. Bartholdt’s connection with 
this event accidental or superficial? 
There is no accident. Leadership in such 
a movement cannot be accidental or 
superficial. 

Why was it that Mr. Bartholdt should 
be the first to see and to stand in a Na- 
tional Parliament for the idea that wiil 
perpetuate peace, which alone can accom- 
plish this? Why was it that he drafted 
the resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by this great body of ideal na- 
tional lawmakers, thus bringing into our 
national politics and into world politics, 
in a practical way, the idea which in time 
will substitute for war a duly constituted 
International Congress, with suitable 
courts and other governmental machin- 
ery for the administration of justice 
among nations? Mr. Bartholdt was 


ready and able to stand for this, to lead 
the thought of national lawmakers to this 
hight. 

Much is said for peace and against 
war, but seldom does any idea come forth 
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that has not been as well or better ex- 
pressed before. But Mr. Bartholdt has 
contributed to the literature of the Peace 
Movement as well as led in the conduct 
of action. I can cite only one instance 
in the limits of an article like this. 

At St. Louis he said: 


“We meet here to-day, not as individuals 
riding a hobby to please our fancy, but as law- 
makers clothed with authority by the votes of 
the people, and while we have not been ex- 
pressly delegated by the people to serve the 
specific purpose which has brought us together, 
we feel that no grander service could be ren- 
dered any constituency anywhere under the 
sun than the service which would result in 
lessening the possibilities of war. We are 
pledged to render such service by creating a 
public sentiment and by using whatever influ- 
ence we may possess in the several legislative 
bodies to which we have been elected ‘nu favor 
of law and justice in international relations as 
against brute force; in favor of right as against 
might. In other words, we ask, aye we de- 
mand, that differences between nations shall 
be adjudicated in the same manner as differ- 
ences between individuals are adjudicated— 
namely, by arbitration, by the arbitrament of 
courts in accordance with recognized prin- 
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ciples of law, rather than by war. Are we 
right?” “Our skeptical friends know 
we are right—enlightened public opinion ad- 
mits it—the cause of humanity is outraged by 
any other view. The goal of good govern- 
ment, after all, is the welfare and prosperity 
of the people, and it is because we know that 
peace surely promotes, and war surely destroys, 
that which statesmanship is supposed to strive 
for, the friends of international arbitration, it 
seems to me, are furthering the very objects of 
efficient statecraft.” 


The thing which Abraham Lincoln 
held up as the ideal of statesmanship was 
striving to “achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 
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Mr. Bartholdt has done more during 
the past year toward the accomplishment 
of this than any other man in the United 
States, both by creating public sentiment 
and by causing nations to take a forward 
step in the path that leads to Peace. 

Mr. Bartholdt has been equal to initiat- 
ing this movement in its practical form 
as a part of American, of world, politics. 
Will he be able to lead the Peace Forces 
to final triumph by actual execution of 
the plan proposed by the Resolution of 
St. Louis, so as to bring all nations into 
one political body, with many members 
fitly joined together? Time alone can 
answer the question. 

New Yor« City. 


The Hamadryad 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


Was it the wind I heard, starting the leaves athrill ?— 

A wind in the golden birch when the rest of the wood was still? 
Was it the wing of a bird high up in that leafy place 

That gleamed so white to my eye, like the mask of a peering face? 


The round moon washed the forest an indescribable blue— 

The blué of the unfound rose—the color of dreams come true— 
And there in the elfin radiance, deep in the elfin land, 

Drunk with the elfin hour, my fingers inclosed her hand. 


She led me by aisles of azure and floating ramparts of sleep 
To a castle of hammered silver set in a magic keep. 

She led me beyond remembrance of toil, and failure, and fame, 
Back to the glory of Youth and the longing that has no name. 


Was it the wind I heard, starting the leaves athrill ?— 

A wind in the golden birch when the rest of the wood was still ? 
Was it the gleam of her breast, or a bird, in that leafy place, 
When I opened my eyes to the dawn and felt the dew on my face? 


Str. Lawrence, Barsapos. 
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BY HENRY’S WIFE 


S I have already intimated, in my 
recent article in THE INDEPEND- 

ENT, “ When I Was a Bride,” 
Henry is a Methodist preacher. His 
father and grandfather belonged to the 
itineracy, and, of course, he was 
‘ called,” but, what is more to the point, 
he was bred to it. Meanwhile, I am not 
one of those women whom Providence 
obviously designed for a preacher’s wife. 
| have never showed any signs of “ elec- 
tion,” I was not properly “ grounded ” 
in the doctrines of any denomination, and 
to this day I cannot see why “ grace ”’ is 
considered to abound so much freer in 
one Church than in another. Why, 


therefore, with all the lights of heaven 
before him, Henry should have chosen 
me for his wife is unaccountable, except 
upon the theory that the best of men 
have irrelevant tastes in such matters. 
And, after all, it has not proved such 


a bad match. I tremble to think what 
would have become of him, even with 
his family predisposition to fast and 
pray, had he not married a woman 
equally gifted with secular instincts. It 
requires worldly wisdom as well as 
heavenly mindedness to be an effective 
pastor, and I have always thought Henry 
knew more about the Providence of God 
than he does about the perversities of 
human nature, even his own. 

Our first circuit contained five 
churches, and the preacher actually 
“ walked” it. He could not afford the 
expense of keeping a horse in addition 
to that of keeping a wife on a salary of 
$245.00, and, altho nearly twenty years 
have passed, I remember as if it were 
yesterday the first sermon I ever heard 
Henrv preach. It was a week after our 
marriage at Redwine Church, in a back- 
woods settlement, on a cold winter day. 
Several women in sunbonnets sat in the 
Amen Corner on one side and a score of 
beardy old farmers occupied the Amen 
Corner on the other side; I was the only 
person in the body of the church. Henry 
preached on the beatitudes, all of them! 


I thought it was the grandest sermon 
I ever heard, and wondered how the peo- 
ple could sit so unmoved beneath the fire 
of his eloquence, when suddenly one of 
the women arose, deposited her infant 
in the lap of her neighbor, laid aside her 
bonnet, stepped out in front of the 
chancel and begun a sort of fantastic 
circular dance, going faster and faster, 
and shrieking a mad cadence of words 
which I afterward learned was_ her 
“experience.” As she danced she drew 
nearer and nearer the altar rail, behind 
which Henry stood patiently waiting for 
her ecstasy to pass. We did not know 
it, but she was in the habit of embracing 
the pastor as a grand climax to her 
emotion, and as she reached out her long, 
red arms to grasp him my gallant hus- 
band skipped back behind the pulpit 
stand. No one regarded this incident as 
humorous except the lone lady in the 
body of the church, who was so con- 
vulsed with laughter that she was unable 
to conceal the fact. 

After services each housewife present 


invited us to spend the night with he?-—~_ 


I was determined not to go with the one 
who shouted, and we at last accepted 
seats in Brother and Sister Jurdon’s 
wagon. They had four grown sons, all 
of whom were in the party. My sensa- 
tions can be better imagined than de- 
scribed when after an hour’s ride we 
alighted before the Jurdon homestead, 
a one-room log-cabin! There was a 
bed in each corner of it. And there 
could be no mistake as to which was the 
“company” bed. It was resplendent in 
a white counterpane and red “ worked ” 
pillow shams. The men remained out- 
side until Sister Jurdon and I disrobed, 
then she blew out the candle and we got 
in our respective beds. The blowing out 
of the candle was evidently a_ familiar 
signal, for the men at once entered the 
darkened room and retired so hurriedly 
that I can never believe there was any 
difference between their day and night 
clothes. Henry took the situation non- 
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chalantly, I suppose he was accustomed 
to passing through similar ones. But I 
had hysterics and never slept a wink all 
night. 

Three months later an epidemic of 
diphtheritic dysentery swept over this 
same community. It was very conta- 
gious and fatal, so many died of it that 
terror reigned and the sick were ne- 
elected. We went out and remained in 
the neighborhood until the scourge 
passed, going often from house to house 
nursing the sick and shrouding the dead. 
! shall never forget Sister Jurdon’s boys. 
They all lay stricken in that same room, 
and I was glad enough for an hour’s 
repose upon the company bed during the 
long night watches. 

Our first baby was born soon after 
his father had received a sheepskin for 
marrying a young couple. And that 
sheepskin was the child’s only luxury. 
We had been in the itineracy two years 
and could not afford a cradle. His long 
clothes were made of my wedding 
lingerie, his »;ort ones were the long 
ones cut off ; and his first pair of trousers 
were made from the tails of Henry’s long 
coat. Indeed, the clothes of a Methodist 
preacher’s family are pathetically dingy 
and unfashionable. We had been mar- 
ried fourteen years before I could afford 
to have a dress that cost over ten dollars. 
And the children’s clothes were always 
made of our old ones. 

On another circuit where we lived for 
three years the parsonage was built of 
lumber contributed by different members 
of the four churches. One man fur- 
nished the shingles, another the frame, 
another the weatherboarding from a 
barn he had torn down. The stones for 
the chimneys were collected from the 
fields nearby, and all hands built it. The 
result was a caricature in architecture, 
but we were delighted, because this was 
our first real parsonage, and here I took 
my first lessons in diplomacy and house- 
keeping. The Ladies’ Parsonage Aid 
Society furnished a motive for both arts. 
A committee from this society frequently 
called and went through the house from 
bedroom closet to kitchen, “ to see what 
is needed,” they explained, and, indeed, 
many things were needed. I had no 
tray for making bread. There was ‘only 
one pot, and one frying pan, I remember. 
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But I always trembled lest they should 
find an untidy corner somewhere. I 
never knew, for instance, when Sister 
Adams would appear with, say, a new 
tin coffee pot, and make that a pretext 
for going through the pantry. I have 
heard other women say that a person 
with proper spirit would not submit to 
such an indignity. But there are many 
ways of manifesting a “ proper spirit,” 
and I usually show mine according to 
the exigencies of the situation. I have 
found that one of the greatest embarrass- 
ments a Methodist preacher’s family en- 
dures is the lack of privacy. But this 
is offset by many kindnesses. And the 
effect upon. the housekeeping of a self- 
respecting woman that is produced by a 
female public opinion, which may be 
focused at any time upon the remotest 
unswept corner, is, to say the least of 
it, salutary. Every pastor’s wife, indeed, 
must adopt and manage the various 
women’s organizations in her husband’s 
church, or be adopted by them. I chose 
the latter course, because it is the least 
difficult. The women wherever we go 
find me an amiable person to advise ; and 
if I know more than they do upon any 
conceivable subject, I do not parade the 
indiscretion. And they usually love me 
as much for my docility and shortcom- 
ings as they love Henry for his gifts and 
virtues. 

The preacher meets more perversity in 
Amen Corner human nature as a rule 
than he does in all the sinners on the back 
benches. The latter are shy, but they are 
usually amiable. Not so with a certain 
type to be found anchored in the Amen 
Corner of almost every church he serves. 
I remember one brother who was sup- 
posed to be “gifted in prayer,” who 
ceased to attend church because Henry 
neglected upon several occasions to call 
on him to pray. Another asked for his 
letter and joined the Baptists because the 
stove was moved to where it made his 
pew uncomfortably warm. Two women 
once quarreled over a rag carpet which 
the Parsonage Aid Society had woven 
for our parlor floor, and because they 
could not agree which way the seatns 
should run, they disbanded the society 
and sold the carpet at auction. 

Henry has always taken his appoint- 
ments “as coming from the Lord,” and 
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that is the chief reason why he has never 
advanced very far in the church scale 
of prosperity and distinction. For I 
have long observed this strange phe- 
nomenon, that the poor circuits and 
“dead churches” are conferred upon 
those preachers who consider their ap- 
pointments providential, while the better 
class of appointments fall with satanic 
partiality to those members of the con- 
ferénce who know how to “ pull wires.” 
[ remember one mountain circuit where 
few if any of the children had ever heard 
of Santa Claus. And when we imported 
him by means of little bags of goodies 
mysteriously conferred on Christmas 
Eve, it was as if we had introduced a 
new and entrancingly hopeful element 
into their dull young lives. For months 
before Christmas tales of this old saint 
were a part of their Sabbath school in- 
struction. And they came from far and 
near to hear of him. I know it is an 
awful heresy to say such a thing, but I 
think it would greatly benefit the poor 
if they had a few extra near and dear 
saints to believe in. According to their 
theology, God is a very long way off, and 


to be reached only through an exhaust- 
ing spiritual ecstasy. 

Henry had another charge where the 
“holiness ” element predominated. These 
are singularly cheerful, purblind people. 
They live in a trance and commit more 
sins than the average person with a per- 


fectly stainless conscience. They are 
gifted with a sort of spiritual unscru- 
pulousness. I remember one man among 
them who mortgaged his mule, then 
drove it across the line into another 
State, sold it and pocketed the money. 
He told this incident with the kind of 
pride a man shows in a good business 
adventure. There was a woman in this 
same church who also professed “ sancti- 
fication.” She had nine children, all 
noted for their juvenile perversities ; and 
as she passed to and fro at her household 
duties she often paused to administer a 
severe spanking to some one of them 
without ever changing the rapt expres- 
sion of her countenance. And, strange 
to relate, these youngsters were firm be- 
lievers in their mother’s high profession. 
lhe fact that she could and did shout and 
sing while beating them black and blue 
doubtless overawed their simple minds. 
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Henry and I have always made it con- 
venient to eat with the poor of his con- 
gregation in preference to the more 
prosperous, especially when we were sent 
to a new place. In a certain highly 
respectable neighborhood there was an 
unfortunate woman who lived alone with 
her illegitimate child. Her name was on 
the church roll, where it had been entered 
not very long after her disgrace, when 
she had made a last pathetic effort .to 
re-establish some connection with her 
own kind. But she never came to church 
after the first few months of her mem- 
bership. We found her cabin set high 
upon a stony hill in the midst of an old 
field. It was a blot of blackness in the 
bright sunshine which proclaimed her 
shame and desolation to the whole com- 
munity. The woman was herself a 
tragic figure as she stood framed in the 
darker doorway. She had that sort of 
homeliness which comes from despair, 
hardship and loneliness. 

Henry introduced himself as the pas- 
tor of the Methodist Ch: ch in that 
community, and explained that we had 
come to take dinner with her. 

“ Mister, yo’ must ’a’ made some mis- 
take. This is whar Mary Horton 
lives!” she replied, incredulously. 

“I know,” said Henry, “that is why 
we came.” 

“ But I hain’t nothin’ fitten fer yo’ns 
ter eat,” she protested. 

“Oh, yes you have. We will eat 
what you have every day for yourself.” 

Then she took us by the hands and 
began to cry as she led us into the house. 

“There hain’t been er single godly 
man or woman ercrost my doorsill afore 
to-day since he come!’ she wailed, point- 
ing to a little boy of five or six years. 

During the preparation of our simple 
meal she alternated between tears and 
smiles. At last she placed the corn hoe- 
cake and “middling meat” upon the 
bare table, and would have stood up to 
wait on us, but Henry insisted that she 
was hostess and must sit at the head 
of her own table. And I shall never 
forget her delighted hospitality. Nor do 
I remember ever before to have felt so 
sensibly near to what Henry calls God. 

The following Saturday was “ Quar- 
terly Meeting” day. Early in the morn- 
ing Mary Horton appeared at our kitchen 
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door. She had walked ten miles to bring 
us a hen and a rooster, and to “ ’tend 
church.” 

The price of the chickens was entered 
on the steward’s books as “ quarterage ” 
and ever after that she was a faithful 
member, who paid her dues in dried 
fruit, home-knit socks, and “ patridge 
aigs.” It was a great strain on Henry’s 
conscience to accept the latter, but he 
did rather than raise a moral issue with 
Mary about robbing birds’ nests. 

Every vocation is endowed with its 
own besetting sin, a temptation that fits 
into the very character of it like a vir- 
tue; and I think that of the Methodist 
itinerant is to become a sort of mendi- 
cant. The custom of giving things to 
them began long ago, when many of 
them received nothing else for their 
services. Now, however, a preacher, 
whose salary often amounts to as much 
as the income of the average man in his 
congregation, gets free tuition for his 
children, medical attention without 


charge, a discount on his groceries and 
all the goods he buys, besides innumer- 
able gifts from members of his churches. 


And the effect is often pernicious, espe- 
cially upon the children in his family. 
They sometimes get a foundling sense of 
charity inimical to essential self-respect. 
On the other hand, some preachers and 
their families are supersensitive on this 
point and alienate friends by resenting 
some natural expression of generosity. 
Henry once produced the impression that 
he had fallen out with his church in a 
little village where we lived because he 
bought his own garden tools and hired 
his plowing done. 

Altogether, the most eventful life a 
good woman can live in this world, out- 
side of being an actress, is that of a 
Methodist preacher’s wife. There is al- 
ways the gambling uncertainty of 
whether he will be sent back to the same 
place another year; if not, where will 
he be sent? There is the perennial ex- 
citement of meeting new people and new 
conditions; the stimulating quarterly 
anxiety as to whether the circuit will pay 
enough to tide the family expenses over 
to the next quarter. Above all, there is 
the continual engrossing business of 
walking softly before all. God will 
sooner pardon a natural, nervous exhibi- 
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tion of the carnal spirit in a preacher's 
wife than his congregation will. It is 
this self-suppression, this necessity for 
being supernaturally amiable under all 
circumstances, however trying, which 
makes the average preacher’s wife look 
like the faded emblem of prayer and 
fasting. 

And, finally, I have always thought 
I knew more about the effect of Henry’s 
sermons upon the congregation than he 
does. For he is often so taken up with 
the theological or heavenly view of his 
subject that he misses the humanistic 
way of looking at it. And after all it is 
the way the man in the pew looks at the 
text which counts. For this reason | 
have sometimes wished that I could ex- 
change places with Henry. I would not 
in that case dwell with so much senti- 
mental effulgence as he does upon 
David’s Psalm-singing characteristics, 
but I would note them simply as the 
poetic manifestations of a person who 
was really very wicked sometimes, and 
I would exhort the people not to emulate 
his example in most things, but to do 
vastly better. In short, I would make 
a point of convincing the people that 
the characters mentioned in the Bible 
were not demigods, as most of us are 
taught to believe, but a very trying lot 
of human beings, whom God has greatly 
improved upon since then. This would 
be very encouraging to many a sinner, 
who does not know how bad the very 
elect have been before him. Also, | 
would not insist, as Henry does, upon 
“infant baptism”; because, however 
“sound ” the parents may be upon that 
doctrine, nobody can tell whether the 
baby is or not. And it is unfair to take 
advantage of his infantile imbecility in 
theological matters to thrust a rite upon 
him which his dignity or conscience may 
repudiate later on. And I never have 
been able to understand the presumption 
in a really modest man, such as Henry 
is, in praying so fervently that Our 
Father will look after the nations, the 
missionaries, the Governments and the 
various enterprises of creation, as if 
these things might otherwise be ne- 
glected. However, I have already 
confessed that I lack a cubit in spirit 
of being a proper-minded preacher’s 
wife. 
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The Philharmonic and Its “ Star” 
Conductors 


In the course of the month since the 
last review of current musical doings 
was printed in THE INDEPENDENT the 
New York Philharmonic Society has 
given three concerts. Two of these were 
conducted by Felix Weingartner, of 
Munich. The other was presided over 
by Karl Panzner, of Bremen. With the 
possible exception of Mr. Safonoff, his 
immediate predecessor this season, Mr. 
Weingartner made the deepest impres- 
sion of all the “star” conductors im- 
ported by the Philharmonic Society. He 
lacks, perhaps, something of the breadth 
of sympathy that is necessary to entitle 
any man to the proud distinction of being 
the greatest of living conductors, and 
he has not yet learned the rare art of 
program building, but in all the essen- 
tials of actual orchestral leadership—in 
the marshaling of the forces at his com- 
mand, and in the interpretation of the, 
music he chooses, of most of which he 
thinks so highly that he memorizes the 
whole score—he stands among the fore- 
most of our day. It is perhaps better, all 
things considered, that the Philharmonic 
should continue for another year its 
policy of engaging several eminent con- 
ductors than that it should employ Mr. 
Weingartner for a whole season. But it 
is good news that the effort making to 
secure him for a series of eight concerts 
and eight matinee rehearsals next year 
with Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra is likely to meet 
with success. Good progress is reported 
in raising the guarantee fund of $25,000 
necessary to carry out that project. 

At the first of the concerts conducted 
by him Mr. Weingartner made his ap- 
peal as a composer also by placing on the 
program his Second Symphony (in E 
flat major, opus 29). It was interesting 
to hear this work under the baton of its 
creator. There is some excellent music 


in it, some effective writing, and con- 
siderable display of technical skill; but, 
as a whole, it does not give the impres- 
sion of the composer’s abilities created 
by the symphonic poems he brought to 
our hearing last year. It sounds for the 
most part as if its composer had not yet 
quite found himself. Some of its themes 
are highly pleasing, and the orchestra- 
tion of the whole is gorgeous and 
pompous. It shows that Mr. Weingart- 
ner has sat at the feet of Beethoven, of 
Mendelssohn, of Berlioz, of Wagner, of 
Liszt, and that he has even taken a lesson 
from Richard Strauss. 

In the Philharmonic’s present list Mr. 
Panzner was the only conductor who had 
never been heard here before. The or- 
chestra was slower to understand his 
desires, or to execute them, than in the 
case of the other leaders of the year, and 
the wood-wind and brass choirs at times 
played horribly out of tune; but in spite 
of these drawbacks the concert he di- 
rected was one of the most enjoyable of 
the season. Mr. Panzner showed that 
the reports which had reached these 
shores of his modernity and emotionality 
had not been exaggerated. He is an able 
conductor and one worth bringing here 
again. 

s&s 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Tue February evening concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
by far the best it has yet given 
here this season, and another vote 
of thanks to Mr. Gericke must be 
recorded for again giving us some 
new music worth hearing and also for 
placing on his program the only one of 
Richard Strauss’s tone-poems that has 
been played in New York this winter. 
This was the early “ Don Juan,” which 
came as the climax of a program of 
splendid music, notwithstanding the re- 
straint of his players’ enthusiasm that in- 
variably makes Mr, Gericke’s readings of 
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the works of Dr. Strauss present that 


Titan among contemporary composers as . 


a Samson shorn. The novelties of the 
program were an overture, “In Italy,” 
by the veteran Carl Goldmark, and a new 
serenade for violin and orchestra by the 
almost equally venerable Max Bruch. 
The Bruch serenade, which is in four 
movements and has the proportions of a 
concerto, is a decidedly pleasing composi- 
tion, tho not among its author’s greatest. 
It was played acceptably by Miss Marie 
Nichols, a promising young violinist 
from New England, and it also provided 
the occasion for the first appearance here 
of Prof. Willy Hess as a conductor. 

The afternoon concert of the Boston 
players was made a notable treat by a 
well-nigh perfect performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s beautiful and fascinat- 
ing “ Scheherazade” Symphonic Suite, 
wherein some of the glories of “ The 
Thousand Nights and a Night” and its 
spirit of old romance are delineated in 
music, and by the first playing in New 
York of Eugen d’Albert’s Second Con- 
certo, with the composer at the piano. 
This is an effective show piece, built for 
his own robust and vigorous style. He 
played its solo parts with aggressiveness 
and great virtuosity. 


” 


Music of Other Days 


Tue third and last for the season of 
Mr. Sam Franko’s concerts of old music 
served to bring forward, among other 
ancient worthy pieces, a set of old- 
fashioned dances by Gretry (1781-1813) 
having a charming lilt and swing, a Mo- 
zart piano concerto—played clearly, dain- 
tily, gracefully by Mr. Jose Vianna da 
Motta—and Beethoven’s Choral Fan- 
tasia for piano, chorus and orchestra, the 
precursor of the great Choral Symphony, 
which had not been heard here in twenty 
years. This Beethoven fantasia is not a 
work that is likely to be performed often 
anywhere nowadays, but it was extreme- 
ly interesting to hear in so close juxta- 
position with the Ninth Symphony, 
which had been played only a few days 
earlier by the Philharmonic Society un- 
der Mr. Weingartner. Mr. Franko is do- 
ing an excellent work. There is no series 
of metropolitan concerts more thorough- 
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ly artistic in design and performance or 
more thoroughly enjoyable than his. 
More success to him. 


a 


The Russian Orchestra 


WITH every concert of the Russian 
Symphony Society it becomes more evi- 
dent that in its energetic and scholarly 
conductor, Mr. Modest Altschuler, New 
York has a young musician to reckon 
with. For his fourth concert Mr. Alt- 
schuler provided a program made up en- 
tirely of Russian compositions that were 
new to this part of the world. The best 
of these was a group of three short pieces 
by Musorgsky—a Turkish March and 
two excerpts, the introduction and a 
Dance of Persian Women, from the opera 
“ Khovanshchina ”—delightful and suc- 
cessful delineative music of a fascinating 
exotic quality. Worth hearing also was 
the First Symphony of Kalinnikoff, a 
young composer whose death four years 
ago at the age of thirty-five cut short a 
very promising career. He was not of 
the modern Russian school, but harked 
back in his music to the older classic 
models. His symphony contained some 
individual melodies and many interesting 
details, but its orchestration suffered by 
comparison with the brilliant work of 


Musorgsky. 
Sd 


A New String Quartet 


A WELCOME addition to our chamber 
music organizations of serious aim and 
commensurate capabilities is the Boston 
Symphony Quartet, which gave its first 
concert in New York on the evening of 
March Ist. As its name indicates, it is 
made up of four of the leading members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
They are Willy Hess, first violin; Otto 
Roth, second violin; Emile Ferir, viola; 
Rudolf Krasselt, violoncello. In quartets 
by Tschaikowsky and Beethoven the new 
body showed itself possessed of fine in- 
telligence and an abundance of vigor and 
tonal power. Indeed its playing was, if 
anything, too strenuous. But a good 
string quartet is not made in one season, 
and finish and balance will doubtless be 
added with time. 
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Two Views of the Aphrodite 


The New Aphrodite 


WHEN one considers that of all the 
Greek masters in sculpture up to the 
present time only one piece, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, has come down 
to us authenticated as an “ original,” 
it seems rash and presumptuous to sup- 
pose that we have in New York a sec- 
ond masterpiece from Praxiteles’s own 
hand. But it is now claimed that the 
statue of Aphrodite which has recen‘ly 
come forth from the Manhattan Storage 
Rooms is none other than the original 
\phrodite of Knidos wrought by the 
hand of Praxiteles. Can this be true? 

On being confronted by such a claim 
one naturally takes a skeptical attitude 
and waits to be conquered by the evi- 
dence, remembering old frauds and new, 
and how Pheedrus, a freedman of Augus- 
tus ‘Caesar, justified his imitation of the 
ibles of ZEsop: 

\s certain sculptors of the age, 

The more attention to engage, 

(And raise the price) vain buyers please 

By forging of Praxiteles.”—“ Fables,” vi. 


Now that the statue has been set up to 
good advantage in the rooms of the Na- 
‘ional Arts Club it is clear that we have 
before us an excellent work of art. It is 
practically entire with the exception of a 
broken finger. It is in general exquisite- 
ly carved. The lines of the back with 
the sloping shoulders are perfect. The 
front of the body is almost equally ex- 
cellent. The legs, especially the thighs, 
elicit praise. The feet are an exception 
in this array of beauty. 

The owner may well feel that he has 
a choice possession. Even a good mu- 
seum might covet it. The Florence Mu- 
seum quite properly prizes its Venus dei 
Medici, which is hardly superior to this 
new comer. 

3ut the new statue, with all its excel- 
lences, falls short of .proving that it is 
the original of the Aphrodite of Knidos. 
The coins of Knidos indicate adequately 
that the goddess was there represented 
with her garment hanging from her left 
hand, just as she appears in the Aphro- 
dite in the Vatican, starting back at the 
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thought of her own loveliness being un- 
veiled. The entire absence of coquetry 
such as appears in the Medici figure 
stamps her as the divine one, exalted 
above human infirmities. 

The Venus dei Medici, in whose class 
the New York statue belongs, as is in- 
dicated by the dolphin in the place of the 
drapery, is represented in an attitude of 
affected modesty, a feature probably in- 
troduced by a successor of Praxiteles, 
which shows consciousness of the pres- 
ence of spectators, a feature far removed 
from the august creation of Praxiieles. 
Some might prefer the Medici type, altho 
it is certainly less august. The question 
of taste here comes in. 

Suppose now that the statue in ques- 
tion was made as late as 100 A. D., or 
even as late as ten years ago, it is still 
fine. The dealer and the purchaser are 
often confronted with this possibility. 
Terra cottas, those fascinating products 
of Greek art, are in modern times so 
cleverly reproduced as almost to deceive 
even the very elect. The same may be 
true to a less degree of a statue. Some 
of the cleverest experts of the day have 
been deceived and led to accept a forgery 
as genuine, to the great delight of their 
rivals. The deft-handed guild has not 
entirely passed away. One success is 
enough to tempt to greater attempts. If 
a really good thing is produced the fact 
that its value is increased a thousand fold 
by its being supposed to have been made 
in ancient times is sure to lead to the 
finest shifts to hide its real date and per- 
formance. Before the New York Aphro- 
dite can take its place as a product of the 
fourth century B. C. these two points 
must be settled by diligent inquiry: 
Where did it come from? and, What is 
its material ? 

The first question will probably be met 
by all the turns and devices in the reper- 
toire of Homer’s Old Man of the Sea. 
The answer to the second ques‘ion will 
be easy for an expert, provided that he 
may be allowed to use his hammer. The 
material appears to be neither Pentelic 
marble nor Parian—certainly not Parian 
from the old well-known quarry. Prax- 
iteles can hardly have worked in any 
other material than this. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that a sculptor who at- 
tempted to palm off a modern statue as 
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ancient would have been very unlikely to 
choose a material that would at once raise 
suspicion as to its antiquity. The peculiar 
finish of the surface does remind one 
of the toning which Praxiteles gave to 
his statues. But it is quite possible for a 
modern sculptor to do something like 
that. Rurus B. RICHARDSON. 


Sd 


Architectural League’s Exhibition 


ALTHO the twentieth annual exhibition 
of the Architects’ Society was as varied 
as ever in the works shown, yet the ar- 
rangment of the galleries was not as 
attractive as in most other years. Less 
was done with sculpture and plants than 
usual and the first sight of the galleries 
was disappointing. 

The works themselves, however, in- 
cluded many of great interest. At this 
exhibition the American architects show 
each year an ever increasing breadth in 
the scope of their work, and few are the 
plans now which narrowly consider only 
the plot on which a building is to stand. 
Gardens, environment, details for every 
imaginable outdoor and indoor need, are 
composed with a view to unity of effect 
in the ensemble. This year we were 
made particularly to feel the civic inter- 
ests of the architects, for the plans for 
the improvement of New York, submitted 
by the commission formed for that pur- 
pose, formed a group by themselves. 
These included new river front plans; 
ways of solving the problem of crowd- 
distribution at the terminals of the new 
East River bridges ; the plan for a change 
of grade at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue; the continuation of 
Madison Avenue below Twenty-third 
Street to Broadway; improvements of 
Delancey Street, Fifty-ninth Street, 
Seventy-second Street and Riverside and 
One Hundred and Eighty-first Street: 
the erection of a reviewing stand on 
Fifth Avenue in Madison Square, and 
the creation of a park on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Plans more certain to be carried out 
are those by Carrére and Hastings for 
the ferry terminals in Staten Island; by 
Kenneth Murchison for the D., L. & W. 
R.R. terminal at Hoboken, and the pre- 
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liminary study by Warren and Wetmore 
and Reed and Stem for the new Grand 
Central station. 

A beautiful little building for the free 
public baths was designed by Aiken and 
Brunner. No very startling new sky- 
scrapers appeared. A design by Ren- 
wick, Aspinwall and Tucker for a mas- 
sive twenty-two-story structure is mod- 
erate, but unless well treated as to mate- 
rials will be bleak. 

The steady growth of the colleges is 
shown by interesting new plans for 
buildings at many of them, including 
Rich’s plans for an expanded Barnard. 

English styles predominate for schools 
and the smaller churches, and generally 
the pseudo-classic of France for small 
banks and libraries. The cathedral for 
Denver is Perpendicular Gothic, with the 
small English portals and great window 
in the west front and tower over the 
crossing after the manner of York. A 
more interesting design is that by Ma- 
ginnis, Walsh and Sullivan for St. 
John’s Church, Cambridge, which is a 
kind of Romanesque, with a square 
tower at the end of one transept. 

An impressive mausoleum was sub- 
mitted by Casey and Dillon, in competi- 
tion with others for the McKinley 
memorial at Canton; also MacNeil’s Mc- 
Kinley monument for Columbus was 
shown in.a small model. 

Landscape gardening takes cognizance 
now of everything as in the plan shown 
of “ Conyer’s Manor,” near Greenwich, 
by Donn Barber, and in the treatment of 
the water tower as a point of interest 
in the garden for Colonel Harvey’s place 
at Deal. The art of model-making in 
pasteboard allows houses with their gar- 
dens to be shown “in the full round” 
most delightfully. 

E. H. Blashfield’s large lunettes for 
the State Capitol at St. Paul must be 
among the finest of American wall dec- 
orations of a symbolic character. The 
small sketches and photographs only of 
the finished works were shown. “ The 
Discoverers and Civilizers Led to the 
source of the Mississippi,” and its com- 
panion, “ Minnesota,” are the dignified 
ind beautiful themes. 

Kenyon Cox, too, was at his best in 

formally composed lunette for the 
ame building, which was shown by the 


photograph to be well fitted to the classic 
details of its surroundings. His work- 
ing drawings are always admirable feats 
of draftsmanship. 

Howard Pyle’s “ Genius of Art” was 
a notable canvas, disproving most of his 
pet theories and suffering through a cer- 
tain lack of taste in types often notice- 
able in his work. Fred Dana Marsh 
had two of his strong “ modern, occu- 
pation ” pictures—one, the “ Rivettors,” 
a thrilling enough night scene. 

Among the younger men Hugo Ballin’s 
work has a fineness of color feeling 
and no unpleasant mannerism. Guy 
Gaylor Clarke showed a delightful panel 
called “ The Rising Moon,” in which 
maidens in a soft mee moved grace- 
fully but with a-cértain personal ex- 
pression. Lichtenauer is experimental, 
but attains only the commonplace in 
color, 

Daingerfield has painted a decoration 
for St. Mary the Virgin’s which showed 
serious study. Turner’s “ Burning of 
the Peggy Stewart” for the Naval 
Academy is frankly realistic. 

Of the lesser arts, some panels in 
Grueby Faience, by Lee Boutellier, one 
showing a white peacock on a soft, green 
ground, and the other a yoke of oxen 
drawing a loaded cart, were admirable. 
The Rookwood pottery showed an am- 
bitious design for a fountain. Glass 
mosaic mantels by O. Giannini; some 
interesting “peasant embroideries” by 
Samuel Howe hung rather incongruously 
near the great iron doors for George 
Vanderbilt’s New York house; many 
good designs for book plates and covers, 
textiles, wall coverings and furniture 
made up the minor part of our most 
interesting annual exhibition. 


a 


Portraits by James J. Shannon 


At Knoedler’s were shown for a short 
time at the beginning of the month six 
of the most interesting portraits New 
York has seen this winter. At Royal 
Academy exhibitions for several seasons 
every portrait that held attention gen- 
erally proved to be by Shannon if not by 
Sargent. This is not to say that Shan- 
non is like Sargent. He is less brilliant 
in nearly every case, but never less strong 
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and nearly always more sympathetic. 
Sargent painting Phil May in a “ pink” 
coat would have given us a brutal tour de 
force. Shannon has his man looking out 
of kindly eyes that make you know and 
like and understand him a: once and ac- 
cept red nose and all because you know 
he could and did do fine things. Then to 
paint a beautiful golden-haired, eager- 
faced child like ‘“ Lady Diana Manners,” 
and escape making her merely pretty and 
pink, is to be capable of handling subtle- 
ties of beauty as few can. “ Marjorie” 
was as rhythmically composed as ever 
the angles of a frame allowed, but yet 
without any strain for effect. Shannon’s 
color is pure and he uses it with judg- 
ment and enjoyment and just the rigit 
amount of restraint to give force to his 
freer passages. 
& 


Frances E. Willard 


Tue day of February the 17th marked 
an epoch in the history of the Capitol 
of the United States: the admission of a 
woman, not to the floor of the House or 
Senate, but as a statuesque figure in our 
small American Pantheon, Statuary Hall. 
It is more than forty years since the new 
hall of the House of Representatives was 
built, and the question came what to do 
with the old one. The Senate Chamber 
was just about big enough for the Su- 
preme Court; the old House of Repre- 
sentatives seemed unfit for any legislative 
or executive business, unless it were cut 
up into committee rooms. It was Sena- 
tor Morrill. who first made the sugges- 
tion that it be set apart as a national 
statuary hall, and that each State be in- 
vited to provide two statues of its illus- 
trious citizens to be placed therein. 
Twenty States have responded, some 
with one and some with two statues, until 
now there are thirty-four. Thirty-three 
of them are statues of men,and the thirty- 
fourth is the statue of a woman. Illinois 
had already presented one of her statues, 
and Gen. James Shields had received 
the honor. There were many statesmen 
to choose from for the second—Grant. 
Lincoln, Douglass, Logan, Trumbull.and 
others; but the legislature of Illinois, 
February 28th, 1889, passed an act ap- 
propriating money and providing com- 
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missioners to secure a statue for Frances 
E. Willard. The sum named was nine 
thousand dollars. The commissioners 
chose Helen Farnsworth Mears as the 
sculptor, so that the statue of Miss Wil- 
lard is the statue of an American woman 
by an American woman, 

Miss Willard’s statue has been placed 
on the right of that of George Washing- 
ton. Her fellow citizen, Gen. James 
Shields, the other representative of the 
State, is on the opposite side of the hall. 
There are already enough modern 
statues in the hall to furnish a contrast 
in the way of garb to the early Revolu- 
tionary or Colonial figures, and there 
are enough jurists in their robes and 
there is Father Marquette in his priestly 
gown, so that a woman in modern attire 
does not seem such a startling innova- 
tion ; it even furnishes a gentle relief and 
contrast to the startling military brusque- 
ness of Ethan Allen and the picturesque 
costumes of the early pioneers. 


The Frances B. Willard Statue.—From Photograph 
by Bell. Copyright, 1905, by Miss Anna A: Gor- 
don, Evanston, Il. . 
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The Independent’s New Covers 


Ever since THE INDEPENDENT changed 
its size to the magazine form the ques- 
tion of getting satisfactory cover designs 
has been one of the editorial vexations. 
We have felt that our varied and timely 
“Table of Contents” was the most at- 
tractive thing about THE INDEPENDENT, 
and, accordingly, that it should be set 
in the most prominent place in the paper, 
which, of course, is the cover. More- 
over, as the table of contents must of 
necessity be the last “copy” to go to 
the printer, we have had no time to print 
the cover in more than one color. 

The design we are using now in our 
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regular numbers was drawn by Ernest 
Haskel, and we hope it pleases our sub- 
scribers as much as it does us. 

In order to secure a great variety of 
covers for our special monthly numbers 
this year we recently offered a prize for 
the most suitable drawing submitted to 
us. Many independent artists and sev- 
eral of the art schools of the country took 
a great interest in the contest, in some 
cases giving out the specifications as 
class exercise. Altogether 79 designs 
were submitted, and from these we have 
selected as most appropriate and artistic 
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the large design by Miss Anna Lent, of 
Metuchen, N. J. The other ten designs 
herewith reproduced were considered the 
next best among those submitted, and all 
of these we expect to use during the 
year. 

The suggestion having been made that 
the competitors in the city and nearby 
should have an opportunity of view- 
ing the designs, the drawings were 
accordingly numbered and arranged by 
a hanging committee, which encounted 
the usual difficulty of placing each pic- 
ture “on the line.’ Compromises re- 
sulted in the “skying” of certain 
designs, just as it happens at the Acad- 
emy. However, when the first annual 
exhibition of THE INDEPENDENT cover 
designs reached a stage corresponding 
to the “ varnishing day ” over one hun- 
dred artists, young and old, gathered to 
see and to criticise. Next ycar we hope 
to repeat the competition and to invite 
all our readers—may their tribe increase 
—to compete, view and criticise. 


a 


The School of Design Exhibition 


An instructive exhibition, which began 
on March 6th, was given at 576 Fifth 
Avenue by the New York School of 
Design for Women. Designs for wall 
paper, silk, book covers, stained glass, 
metal work, book plates and lace were on 
view. Most of the included work was 
highly meritorious. 


The Drama 


THE most interesting dramatic events 
would be missed by one who followed the 
advertisements and went with the crowd. 
It is the limitation of the theater that a 
play to be successful must be immediate- 
ly and continuously popular. This is 
why, as Bernard Shaw says, the stage is 
the most conservative and conventional 
of all our social institutions. Any decided 
novelty is unpopular at first and must 
win its way slowly and insidiously into 
favor. Dramatic experimentation is 
costly and an unpromising way of spend- 
ing money. Therefore plays of original- 
ity and promise for the future have to be 
sought for in out of the way theaters or 
at matinees on odd afternoons. It is a 
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very encouraging sign of possible ad- 
vance in this most sluggish of the arts 
that several such independent ventures 
into the unusual have been attempted in 
New York recently. The presentation of 
new plays by Gorky, Yeats and Ibsen is 
enough to make the past month note- 
worthy. These, together with Forbes 
Robertson’s society drama, “ Love and 
the Man,” are the plays we would call 
our readers’ especial attention to. 

The German theater at Irving Place 
has the double advantage of a more in- 
telligent company and a more intelligent 
audience than the American theaters; 
therefore we often find successfully given 
here plays which would be impossible 
elsewhere. An example of this is Maxim 
Gorky’s “ Nachtasyl,’ which was forced 
off the stage in London, and even in St. 
Petersburg was not a success. Since we 
published recently an analysis of the play 
by Prince Kropotkin (Vol. 57, p. 1381), 
it will not be necessary to discuss it fully 
here. At the Irving Place the stage setting 
was so realistic and the acting so natu- 
ral that one seemed to be admitted not 
merely into the cheap Russian lodging 
house, which is the only scene of the four 
acts, but into the very souls of the de- 
generate and brutal men and women who 
refuge there. These besotted wretches, 
victims alike of social conditions and 
their own vices, spend their lives in quar- 
rels and in making each other miserable. 
Into this morbid and depressing atmos- 
phere comes the Pilgrim, an old man of 
Tolstoyan appearance and philosophy, 
one of themselves in social status, but dif- 
fering from them in possessing the in- 
spiration of hope and brotherly love, 
which he imparts to all the lodgers of 
the dosshouse in so far as they are capa- 
ble of receiving it. To the wife dying of 
consumption he talks of a heaven where 
people will be friendly to her; in the 
actor, fallen through drink, he inspires a 
belief in his own will power till he rejects 
the brandy pressed to his lips; he listens 
sympathetically to the hysterical girl as 
she retails the plots of silly novels, the 
reading of which is her only outlet into 
an ideal world; he persuades the thief to 
go to the frontier in Siberia, where he can 
lead a new life away from the tempta- 
tions of the city. The last act of the 
play, after the Pilgrim has left, is most 
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interesting, for it shows how each one 
has received in his own way some in- 
spiration from him, altho each has dis- 
torted and perverted the simple philoso- 
phy of life he taught. 

Three of the plays of William Butler 
Yeats, one of the leaders of the new 
movement to give Ireland a national lit- 
erature and drama, as presented by Mar- 
garet Wycherly and her company, were 
more favorably received in New York than 
in Boston. Miss Wycherly takes three 
very different parts with remarkable in- 
telligence, but her articulation is so in- 
distinct that she often cannot be heard 
at any distance from the stage. The first 
play, “ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” is 
a fairy tale of no especial interest, but the 
other two, teaching respectively patriot- 
ism and faith, are interesting revivals of 
the symbolic drama. In “Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan ” Ireland appears as a poor old 
woman in a peasant’s cottage. The father 
gives her a penny and the mother a sup 
of milk, but the son leaves his home and 
bride to follow her at the peril of his life, 
for to him she seems a radiant maiden 
who walks like a queen. The last play is 
a morality after the manner of “ Every- 
man.” A wise man, who by his argu- 
ments has destroyed the faith of his fam- 
ily, his students and his neighbors in hell, 
purgatory and heaven, “ the three fires, 
the fire that destroys, the fire that purifies 
and the fire that glorifies,” is granted by 
the angel of death a respite of an hour 
in which to save himself from destruc- 
tion by finding some one who still has 
faith. It is Teigue, the fool, who rescues 
him; he knows there are angels, because 
he has seen them. 

Ibsen’s final play, “ When We Dead 
Awake,” was presented for the first time 
in America at a matinee at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater March 7th. In this epilog 
to his works Ibsen has included and 
combined, like Wagner in his overtures, 
all the dramatic motives of his series of 
problem plays. It is overloaded with 
symbolism and it requires more study 
than this company has given it to bring 
out its full meaning, which in several 
places was missed entirely. Miss Flor- 
ence Kahn was moderately successful in 
the exceedingly difficult part of Irene, 
ouce the artist’s model, but since dead, 
and Miss Dorothy Donnelly did much 


better work in this play than she did last 
winter in “Candida.” The two male 
characters were poorly given; the bear- 
hunter, Ulfheim, especially was alto- 
gether too stagey for Ibsen. In this play 
Ibsen has departed from his later custom 
of preserving the unity of place. The 
first act is on the seacoast, the second in 
the highlands and the third in the moun- 
taintop. In this last act of his last play 
Ibsen gives the stage carpenter and stere- 
opticon man their only chance to show 
what they can do,and they have improved 
their unique opportunity to give a beauti- 
ful mountain view, storm and avalanche. 
The thesis of the play is Ibsen’s old one, 
that art for art’s sake is nonsense. Full- 
ness of life is the greatest thing in the 
world, and the way to attain it is through 
the freedom of the individual. Irene de- 
manded of Rubek abstract adoration in- 
stead of love, and because he acquiesced 
in her wish and thought more of his 
statue than of his model they both lost 
their souls and “ died.” When they meet 
again after many wasted years it is too 
late to retrieve the mistake of their youth 
and begin life anew. “ When we dead 
awake we see that we have never lived.” 
Like all of Ibsen’s dramas it states a 
problem, but does not solve it. It is left 
to the audience to decide whether it is 
better to ascend to the sunlit mountain 
peak with Rubek and Irene and perish or 
descend and live in the valley like Maia 
and Ulfheim. 

Another Ibsen play rarely seen is “The 
Enemy of the People,” which has been 
given by the Progressive Stage Society, 
an association formed for the purpose of 
using the drama for the propagation of 
radical and socialistic ideas. It is some- 
what surprising that a society which is 
so socialistic in its tendencies should have 
selected as one of its early efforts the 
most individualistic play of the most in- 
dividualistic thinker of our times, a play 
that teaches that “the strongest man in 
the world is he who stands most alone.” 
A popular movement, such as that of the 
Progressive Stage Society, to bring the 
theater into touch with real life and make 
it a factor in reform is to be encouraged ; 
therefore until they secure more prac- 
ticed players the less said about it from 
an artistic standpoint the better. 

A somewhat similar effort, tho with- 
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out political purpose, to give good plays 
at low cost is the People’s Institute, 
which is endeavoring to make arrange- 
ments to present the Shakespearean 
drama to school children at 25 cents a 
seat. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Mr. Charles Sprague Smith may find 
it practicable to give at so low a cost so 
satisfactory a performance as that of 
“The Players” at the Carnegie Lyceum 
last Saturday. With a good Mercutio, a 
young and pretty Juliet and a presentable 
Romeo, what does it matter if the scenery 
is but little better than Shakespeare’s 
own? A greater pleasure can hardly be 
imagined than to play “Romeo and 
Juliet ” to an audience of Juliets, to 600 
fourteen-year-old girls. But American 
high school girls are not so romantic as 
they should be, and handkerchiefs were 
more in use to choke giggles than to 
check sobs excited by the love and woe 
of Mrs. Montague, née Capulet. 

At the Berkeley Lyceum, the scene of 
so many other interesting dramatic ex- 
periments, Mr. Frank Keenan is giving 
one-act plays after the manner of the 
Theater Antoine of Paris, all staged in 
excellent taste and well acted. In the 
first of these a burglar entering a front 
door at midnight is met “ At the Thres- 
hold ” by a man eloping with the mistress 
of the house. With the aid of a revolver 
and a few epigrams he forces the greater 
thief to give up his booty and rescues 
the woman from herself. The whole con- 
versation is carried on in whispers and 
undertones, but every word can be heard 
with perfect distinctness, and the action 
is natural and effective in its restrained 
power. The second play, “ Strolling 
Players,” an adaptation of “ I Pagliacci,” 
gives an opportunity for the display of 
tragic acting by Mr. Keenan and Miss 
Filkins and of seventeenth century cos- 
tumes by the rest of the company. The 
third is a poorly written farce taken from 
Poe’s tale, “ The System of Dr. Tarr.” 

“Abigail” is a sentimental drama 
very much like “ Merely Mary Ann,” but 
Miss Grace George, tho charmingly 
natural, is not the equal of Miss Robson 
in emotional power. The best work is 
done by Miss Louise Closser, who was 
the making of “Candida” by her fine 
interpretation of Prossy. Abigail is a 
New England girl, brought up in the 
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strictest and quietest manner, and thrown 
into a great city to make her own way, 
first living as a bookkeeper on the coast 
of Bohemia and then by an unexpected 
bequest of $10,000,000 suddenly becom- 
ing a society belle. There is a pretty 
love story and the play is deservedly 
popular. 

For a light and laughable comedy 
there is nothing in the city better than 
“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram ” at the Madi- 
son Square. It has the very unusual 
combination of three good’ actors, 
Messrs. Morris, Worthing and Wise, . 
who know how to use their faces to make 
a point instead of depending upon their 
legs and arms, as do most of our fun- 
makers. The play is called a farce, but 
deserves a better name. Only at one 
or two points, which could easily be 
toned up, does it drop into what or- 
dinarily goes for farce in this country. 

A good example of the ordinary Amer- 
ican farce is Du Souchet’s “ Who Goes 
There?” at the Princess. There are 
four engaged couples and four doors for 
them to fly out of at inopportune mo- 
ments, which affords more than the usual 
chance for misunderstandings and gen- 
eral bewilderment. Mr. Perkin and Miss 
Swiggert are the only ones showing any 
dramatic ability. 

The dramatization of pictures has suc- 
ceeded to the dramatization of novels 
with dubious results. _McCutcheon’s 
“Bird Center Cartoons” was a failure, 
“ Buster Brown” is a financial success, 
and now Augustus Thomas has put on 
the Gibson pictures of “ The Education 
of Mr. Pipp.” Except for the pleasure 
of seeing in three dimensions the people 
whose acquaintance we made when they 
were in two, the play is of no interest, nor 
are the characters any more real in the 
round than when they were on paper. 
The scenes are strung together by a very 
incongruous melodramatic plot and sea- 
soned with some funny French phrases. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson, one of our 
really great living actors, opened his 
American tour in New York this winter 
in H. V. Esmond’s problem play, entitled 
“Love and the Man.” The play itself is 
above the average of its kind, but is more 
of the type in vogue ten years ago, when 
the problem play was at its hight of pop- 
ularity. Mr. Robertson, it goes without 
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saying, made the most that could be made 
of his part. He always seemed to have 
great reserve power—one of the surest 
attributes of great acting. His cast was 
excellent, and, tho the play may not be 
absolutely sound in its philosophy or of 
such intrinsic merit as to be interesting 
if played by an inferior company, it is 
decidedly worth seeing by all broad- 
minded people. It is one of the note- 
worthy plays of the season. 

“ The Prince Consort ” is one of those 
society plays adapted from the French 
which, if it isn’t very good, is certainly 
not bad. All the characters in the play 
are royalty or members of the court, and 
the play probably draws its inspiration 
from the life of Queen Wilhelmina and 
her subject husband, while the old father 


of the Prince Consort is evidently an imi- 
tation of the old reprobate, the ex-King 
of Servia. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, the star 
of the play, is an English woman of 
typical British beauty and histrionic ca- 
pacity. She is a good actress and almost 
a great one. The play is worth seeing. 

Last month we noticed the revival of 
Shakespeare’s “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” This month Miss Ada Rehan 
appeared in the revival of “ The School 
for Scandal,” and, altho she is considered 
a better Katherine than Lady Teazle, the 
presentation of “ The School for Scan- 
dal,” as a whole, was better than “ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” Miss Rehan 
looks more her part in the first named 
play, and the cast find Sheridan more 
to their capacity that Shakespeare. The 
scenery, however, was still execrable. 

Henri Dumay’s modern society com- 
edy-drama, “ Mademoiselle Marni,” in 
which Amelia Bingham is starring, is 
not so happily named as was Miss Bing- 
ham’s former play, “ The Climbers.” It 
affords, however, a vehicle for some more 
than ordinarily beautiful stage settings. 
The action is well conceived and works 
pleasingly up to the climax, wherein is 
pictured some heroic forgiveness for 
wrongs with which Acts II and III are 
concerned, and which easily hold the at- 
tention without flagging. Max Free- 
man’s portrayal of the stock speculator 
who supposed himself ruined, but who 
discovers that he is a winner after all, 
lends a pleasing comedy touch to the 
tragic element in the play. 

“Richter’s Wife,” by Julie Herne, is 
the first essay in play writing by a young 
girl. As produced at the Manhattan 
Theater the play was well received and 
attracted favorable comment. “ Rich- 
ter’s Wife” is lacking in humor, the it 
is strong emotionally. 











The Return of the Hosts 
BY ARTHUR LLOYD 


[The subjoined poem was suggested to me by the perusal of a short poem by Baron Takasaki on 
the death of his son in action before Port Arthur. This little poem (which I have included in my 
volume of “ Imperial Songs,” just published) was written after the Baron had been to the station to 
receive the mortal remains of his son, and runs as follows: 

“This day I went to meet his poor remains, 

An empty shell, mere ashes, for his soul 

Stays by our ships until the Rising Sun 

Has marked Port Arthur’s Fortress for our own.” 
It is the constant belief of the Japanese. in spite of all their outward covering of materialism, that 
the soul of man is immortal. The life after death is a continuation of the life on earth, and the pre- 
dominant features of a man’s character reproduce themselves in his hereafter, so that he who has 
been a warrior upon earth remains a warrior in the spirit world and delights not only in witnessing 
but in taking a part in the battles of his countrymen whom he has left behind. The Japanese warrior, 
therefore, finds himself in the hour of battle surrounded, as Elisha and his servant were, by chariots. 
horses and warriors. The heroes of yesterday become the “ gods” of to-day, and the Japanese gets as 
much strength from this conviction as the most fervent of Christians can derive from his realization 
of the great truth of the communion of saints. The central shrine of this worship is the shrine of 
the Shokonsha or Yasukunijinja, which crowns the Kudan Hill in Tokyo. Here the souls of the de- 
parted assemble from time to time to receive the worship and adoration of their fellow countrymen, 
who seck to give them pleasure by exhibitions of wrestling, fencing, racing and other martial sports 
given as it were in the divine Presence. I have assumed in the following poem that the fall of Port 
Arthur has set the spirits free from their warlike cares to return for a while to the Patriot’s Shrine. ] 


Sounds like the tread of martial feet 
Marching along the silent street 

That leads to Kudan’s Patriot Shrine, 
With ordered ranks and leveled line, 
With ghost-like tramp and hollow cheer— 
What are these sounds that greet my ear? 


“ We fought,” they say, “ we fought and died, 

By cold Liautung’s frozen tide, 

On hot Liautung’s burning plain, 

Some on land, some on the main, 

Some in blocking the mouth of the Port, 

Some by the Three Hundred Meter Fort, 

Some in the trench knee-deep in blood 

Where Russians at bay with their muskets 
stood ;— 

We fought, we fell, we would not retire— 

And at eve the lurid Funeral Pyre, 

Blazing sullenly through the night, 

Effaced the traces of each day’s fight. 


“We fought, we fell, our bones were burned, 
Our spirits to their posts returned, 

Kept ghostly guard on Arthur’s hight, 

Drew ghostly swords in ghostly fight, 

And helped our comrades maintain the right. 
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“ But now that the Flag of the Rising Sun 
Flies o’er the Fort, our work is done; 
We’ve come to the Patriot’s Shrine to rest 
In the midst of the Heroes ever blest. 


“ We fought, we died, the life God lent 
We returned to God, we’re well content. 
Not Hideyoshi’s self can boast 

Of doughtier deeds than Nogi’s host, 


Or Togo’s sailors. We take our place 
Among the foremost of our race. 
At Duty’s call our lives we spent, 
We have our rank, we’re well content. 


“Content to leave home, child and wife, 
And parents dear to us as life? 

Content. God rules in Heaven above, 
Our Sovereign’s heart is a heart of love, 
And though the present hour be black, 
We mean to watch by hearth and home 
To see that no misfortune come, 

And with the help of the Power that reigns 
On earth, and on the heavenly plains, 
We'll see to it that none shall lack 

That walk in the ways of true Japan, 
Duty to Emperor, God and Man.” 


ImpeRIaAL University, Toxyo, Japan, 





Literature 


Thwaites’s Early Western Travels 


THE last five volumes of The Early 
Western Travels* are quite as valuable as 
the first three. Cuming’s book was the 
work of a cultured and refined English- 
man, who was enough of a man of the 
world to take things as he found them 
and to omit the superficial criticism com- 
mon to travelers’ books of that day, view- 
ing the West as “a country in its in- 
fancy, which from its rapid improvement 
in a very few years will form a wonder- 
ful contrast to its present state.” The 
disadvantages are not slurred, nor the 
crudeness and vulgarity condoned, but 
there is charity in his prophetic vision 
of its future. His picture is of a back- 
woods life not in its first stages ; the land 
is cleared and there is rude abundance 
and plenty, social intercourse and some 
of life’s amenities. Still there are the 


inherited traits of pioneer days—the 


coarse and rude manner of living, the 
heavy drinking and boisterous play of 
the younger men, the fighting, uncivil 
and boorish bucks of the frontier. Cum- 
ing sees not only these unpleasant 
things, but also the democratic spirit and 
love of fair play, the hospitality for new 
ideas and the almost fanatic zeal for 
schools and churches. The virulent na- 
ture of political life is frankly drawn and 
particular note is taken of the political 
leadership assumed by the lawyers. We 
are, on the whole, much indebted to this 
frank observer for seeing the whole pic- 
ture with unprejudiced view. 

Bradbury, the Scotch naturalist and 
traveler, is less interesting tc the student 
of history, but has more for the ethnolo- 
gist and nature student. His observa- 
tions were taken near St. Louis, along 
the Mississippi, and upon a long expedi- 





_ * EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1844. Edited 
by Reuben G. Thwaites. Vol. IV. Cunving’s Tour 
to the Western Country (1804-1809). Vol. V. 
Bradbury’s Travels in the Interior of America 
(1809-1811). Vol. VI. Brackenridge’s Journal up 
the Missouri (1811) and Franchére’s Voyage to the 
Northwest Coast (1811-1814). Vol. VII. Ross’s 
idventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or 
Columbia River (1810-1813). Vol. VIII. Buttrick’s 
Voyages (1812-1819). Evans’s Pedestrious Tour 
‘1818). Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. $4.00 per volume, 


tion up the Missouri with the Astorian 
expedition. The principal portion of his 
book deals with a region which at his 
time was beyond the pale of American 
settlement. In one part, however, he 
gives a fine summary of conditions in the 
Middle West, couched in an admirable 
spirit and of especial value as a picture 
of conditions at the close of the War of 
1812, noting the rush of immigration 
thence at the close of hostilities. Next in 
value is the author’s descriptions of 
Western Indians of this time, their dwell- 
ings, farming methods, implements and 
weapons, games and dances, and tribal 
relations. 

Brackenridge was an American, born 
and educated in Pittsburg. He attained 
some distinction as a traveler, statesman 
and jurist, writing several books besides 
his Journal. His observations were 
made in much the same region and about 
the same time as Bradbury’s. He had 
more of the artist’s and less of the scien- 
tist’s temperament, and his descriptions 
of the great Western plain are striking 
pictures of their appearance before the 
coming of the white settlers. 

The narrative of Franchére has a 
charm of style which the editor thinks 
second only to that of Irving’s, who used 
Franchére’s account freely in his As- 
toria. Ina“ De Foe-like” style he tells 
of his observations while on the expedi- 
tion organized by John Jacob Astor to 
found a fur trading post at the mouth of 
the Columbia. Franchére was a Cana- 
dian, well born and of a simple, charm- 
ing character, who, after returning from 
his adventures, delighted his companions 
with a verbal recital until he was per- 
suaded to write down his story of “ mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field ”—at first 
merely for the perusal of his family cir- 
cle. There is much interesting historical 
information concerning the War of 1812, 
but the main interest centers in descrip- 
tions of the Columbia region. 

Alexander Ross, whose Adventures 
are reprinted in the seventh volume, was 
another member of the Astorian expedi- 
tion. He was a Scotchman tempted to 
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America and then drawn into the Astor 
enterprise. When Astor sold out to the 
British company in 1813 Ross went into 
their service and later ranged the region 
now occupied by the States of Montana 
and Idaho. When he afterward returned 
to Canada he had leisure to write out the 
story of his life in the Northwest. It is 
graphically told. The treachery of the 
Indians, the perils of forest ranging, all 
the contrasts between civilized and wild 
environment are vividly drawn. 

The next volume, with Buttrick’s voy- 
ages and Evans’s tour, takes us back to 
the Middle West in 1818-19. Western 
New York, Ohio, Kentucky and the 
lower Mississippi are seen in a new stage 
of progress. Buttrick’s own adventures 
are the chief interest, but as these are 
typical of frontier experiences at that 
time, they have real historical value. 
Evans, the second author, gives us one 
of the best pictures we have of early 
Michigan Territory, Indiana and Illinois. 
Both of the narratives seem wisely 
chosen, as well because of their rarity as 
their real worth. - Thus far the whole 
series of Early Western Travels is 
worthy of hearty commendation. 


Pe 1 


An Artist's Love Story 


Tus love story* is told in the letters 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons 
and her daughters to their mutual 
friends. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated with lithographs and _fac- 
similes taken from the drawings and por- 
traits painted by the great artist himself. 
3ut its peculiar value consists in the 
light it casts upon an age when people 
cultivated and enjoyed their emotions 
more than they did wisdom or intelli- 
gence. 

A hundred years ago Mrs. Siddons 
was the greatest actress in England and 
Lawrence was the most popular portrait 
painter. He was intimate with the 
Kemble family, and in the earlier part of 
his career a protégé of Mrs. Siddons, 
who, indeed, retained to the last an affec- 
tion and admiration for him that seems 
inexplicable when we consider his treat- 
ment of her daughters. 

He was first in love with Sally, the 


* AN ARTIST’S LovE Srory. " ‘Edited by Oswald 


Knapp. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
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eldest daughter. This courtship, how- 
ever, did not progress to the point where 
passion reached definition in the plain- 
ness of speech; but it was still in that 
initial stage where lovers approach one 
another ethereally, so to speak, through 
the tender telepathy of a glance or a 
symbolic smile, when Maria, the younger 
sister, appeared upon the horizon of Law- 
rence’s fickle fancy. Sally faded from 
the scene like the little ghost of love who 
failed of confirmation, and his engage- 
ment to Maria was announced. But at 
the end of a year, to the amazement of 
Mrs. Siddons and at least one of her 
daughters, he made a tragic declaration 
of the return of his affection for Sally, 
and vowed that if he were not released 
from the other he would commit suicide. 

Maria died of consumption soon after, 
but not until she had extorted a promise 
from Sally that she would never marry 
Lawrence. This vow was kept more 
through the intervention of Mrs. Siddons 
than through her daughter’s determina- 
tion. She died a few years later of the 
same malady which had proved fatal to 
her sister. Lawrence never married, and 
was known to the end of his days as “an 
old flirt.” 

Types of young femininity do not vary 
much from age to age, and it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the Siddons girls. 
Maria was one of those exotic creatures 
whom the very fever of approaching 
decay thrust quickly into bloom. Nature 
hurried her demand for the fulfilment of 
her destiny in love like the first frail 
spring flowers that blossom and die in 
a day. Such people can have no com- 
passion, no restraint. Their time is too 
short for patience or consideration. They 
do not know it, but nature knows it, and 
they instinctively hasten through the 
seasons of love and life which lie between 
them and the grave. It was some such 
occult force as this which caused Maria 
to blossom with hectic radiance in the 
path of her sister’s lover. And here we 
come upon the second psychic phenom- 
enon in the tale. Lawrence’s desertion 
of Maria is usually explained on the 
score of his natural inconstancy. But 
this too general characteristic of both 
sexes is not a sufficient explanation. 
Lawrence and Maria had reckoned too 
far without Sally. Some people have a 
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way of being blameless that is diabolical 
in its effects upon others. Sally belonged 
to this class. She made her sacrifice and 
set into motion a moral law which must 
bring the truant lover back to her feet. 
And as such a law acts more quickly 
upon a sensitive, inconstant nature than 
one better poised, she did not have long 
to wait. She exemplified that gentle, 
virtuous feebleness which is stronger in 
its claims upon a man than any affection. 
She had been right artd helpless in the 
face of-his ignoble desertion. She was 
gifted with a kind of honorable weakness 
which cried to him. She endured his 
desertion apparently without a protest. 
She submitted to parental surveillance 
without resentment, and remained feebly 
constant to a man who was proving him- 
self inconstant to half the women in 
London society. The effect upon him 
was almost hypnotic. And this proves 
what few understand, but many have 
observed, that it is the women who have 
“no spirit” who win most from men, 
and are least admired by men. 

The morbid sensitiveness, egotism and 
selfishness exhibited by Lawrence in his 
twin-courtship is disgusting, and we are 
amazed at Mrs. Siddons’s patience with 
a man who made her own daughters the 
victims of his vanity. But we should 
remember that~people did not compre- 
hend the biology of love as they do now. 
It was still a romantic passion, which 
entitled men, at least, to a certain pose 
and to the license of a limited madness. 
Besides, Mrs. Siddons had acted tragedy 
with so much sincerity upon the stage 
that -doubtless she believed Lawrence 
when he threatened to commit suicide, 
first at the feet of one daughter, then at 
those of the other. And so the artist 
is not so much to blame for being a cad, 
ready to ogle or bully a woman. The 
fashion of the times has much to do with 
the fashion of the man. 


Japanese Imperial Songs 


WE have .published several of Mr. 
Lloyd’s translations of poems of the Em- 
peror,* not merely because of the promi- 
nence of the author and the special inter- 


* IMPERIAL SONGS. Poems by their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress of Japan, and Other 
Imperial and Exalted Personages, Done Into Eng- 
lish by Arthur Lloyd, M.A., Imperial University 
% 500)" Tokyo: Kinkodo Publishing Co. Yen 10 
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est of the public in things Japanese, but 
because they seemed to us to demand at- 
tention from their literary merit. When 
we consider how much of its real essence 
all poetry loses in translation and, fur- 
ther, how utterly unlike ours are the 
Japanese poetical forms and how foreign 
to us are their symbols and allusions on 
which poetical effectiveness is based, it is 
remarkable that these poems preserve so 
much of their spirit as to enable us to feel 
their power and appreciate their artistic 
merit. Japanese drawing, which at first 
appeared to the rest of the world so un- 
couth and insignificant, has profoundly 
modified our ideas of design, and it is 
quite possible that the study of Japanese 
poetry will exert as important and as 
beneficial an influence upon our own. 
The Japanese artist, in either words or 
pictures, places more confidence in the 
reader or observer than we do. He sug- 
gests by a few seemingly careless lines 
or words what a Western artist thinks 
he must explain and delineate. 

The classic form of the Japanese poem 
contains 31 syllables and presents a single 
simile or simple thought. In his transla- 
tions Mr. Lloyd has kept as far as pos- 
sible the compactness and delicate 
sketchiness of the originals, as the fol- 
lowing examples show: 


Those peaceful battleships, 
Riding at anchor on the silent waves, 
Without a thought of foemen, seem to shew 
A year of peaceful progress. 
—By the Empress, New Year’s Day, 1903. 


Importunate mosquitoes, light of wing, 
With trivial song and sting disturb my rest 
This sleepless night.— 
—On what dark lonesome field, 
"Midst what great hardships, lie my sol- 
diers brave? 
—By the Emperor, Summer of 1904. 


There is no second way whereby to show 
The love of Fatherland. 
Whether one stand, 
A soldier under arms, before the foe, 
Or stay at home, a peaceful citizen, 
The way of loyalty is still the same. 
—By the Emperor. 


The foe that strikes thee, for thy country’s 
sake, 
Strike him with all thy might. 
But while thou strik’st, 
Forget not still to love him. 
—By the Emperor. 
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Three Poet 


Poems by Baron Takasaki, 
Laureate of the Court. 
THE PLUM BLOSSOMS (1904). 
Our hardy plums this year have dared to bloom 
Amidst the snow. Our hardy regiments 

Bloom valiantly amidst Manchurian snows. 


THE PEASANTS VOLUNTEER. 
Now will the patient ox think of the time 
When he, too, was a warrior and with horns 
Blazing wrought havoc in the foemen’s 
tents. 


ON MEETING HIS SON’S REMAINS. 

This day I went to meet his poor remains, 
An empty shell—mere ashes; for his soul 
Lingers behind the body, till our flaz 
Has marked Port Arthur’s fortress as our 

own. 


The book contains the original and 
translation on opposite pages and is ar- 
tistically bound in purple silk brocade in 
the Japanese style, a form which makes 
the volume a very suitable and attractive 
gift book. A few specially bound and 
fac-simile copies are for sale by the au- 
thor (13 ligura Rokuchome, Tokyo). 
The profits from their sale will be given 
to the Empress for the Red Cross work. 


ad 


The Encyclopedia of Missions 


THE revised edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions”* has been eagerly 
anticipated by a large circle of students 


of foreign missions. In the place of the 
two-volume edition of thirteen years ago, 
with a total of 1,340 pages, the new edi- 
tion of one volume contains 851 pages 
of about the same size. This gives to 
the new encyclopedia less than two-thirds 
of the amount of matter contained in the 
first edition. An encyclopedia of foreign 
missions is of inestimable value, and in- 
creasingly so as missions come to the 
front and are the object of study in a 
widening circle of students and friends 
of the cause. This new substantial com- 
pendium of accurate facts of missions 
will fill a place of well recognized need. 
We commend the general appearance 
of the work, its clear typography and 








* THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS, DESCRIPTIVE, 
HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL. Second 
Edition. By Rev. Henry Otis Dwight, LL.D., Rev. 
H. Allen Tupper, Jr., D.D., and Rev. Edwin Munsell 
FAs D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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evidence of careful editing. Data relat- 
ing to some 5,000 cities and towns and 
villages which are of present importance 
to the missionary enterprise are here 
given. Many of these places are not 
mentioned in general encyclopedias, nor 
are they found in general atlases. There 
is also a number of special articles of 


“unusual value, prepared by experts upon 


such topics as “ Apostolic and Early 
Christian Missions,” ‘ Confucianism,” 
“ Buddhism,” “ International Science of 
Missions,” “ Industrial Training,” 
“Home Missions,” “ Geography of the 
Expansion of Christianity,’ “ Motive of 
the Missionary Enterprise,” “ Contribu- 
tions of Missions to Science,” “ Medical 
Missions,” “ Relief Work of Missions,” 
“Organization of Missionary Work,” 
“ Objections and Criticisms,” etc. 
Another excellent feature is the bib- 
liography that follows special articles 
upon countries, mission boards, religion 
and races, as well as some other subjects. 
These show careful preparation, and are 
brought down to date. The frequent use 
of cross references, even in the body. of 
the text, is to be commended and adds 
value to the work as a book of reference. 
There is much in this new and admirable 
encyclopedia to commend. The appendix 
contains a directory of Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, chronological tables, Bible 
versions, statistical tables, etc. The re 
duced cost, owing ‘to its reduced size, will 
make it more available for popular use. 
We must say, however, that in the face 
of the marvelous missionary expansion 
of the last twelve years, it is disappoint- 
ing to review the latest and only modern 
missionary encyclopedia which contains 
so much less material than its prede- 
cessor and is issued without maps and 
without an index. No one felt that the 
edition of thirteen years ago contained 
more than it should. The intervening 
years of unusual activity ought to have 
added much. We know that mission 
maps are expensive, but still they are of 
the utmost importance to the full com- 
prehension of mission facts and opera- 
tions. The preface says maps were omit- 
ted because Dr. Beach’s “ Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions” has 
had such wide circulation. There would 
be little call for encyclopedias of any kind 
did they contain only what cannot be 
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found elsewhere. The absence of an in- 
dex is inexcusable. Better to have de- 
layed the issue six months than to have 
the book come out in a form that must 
greatly reduce its actual working value. 
The most ordinary book to-day is re- 
garded as incomplete without an index; 
how much more so a special book of ref- 
erence upon a subject so many sided as 
Missions ! 

We cannot but call attention to a few 

instances, by way of illustration, that 
seem to point to lack of judgment or of 
proper editorial care. It is hard to un- 
derstand why an obscure, unimportant 
people like the Yezidees should be given 
nearly as much space as the Armenians, 
who have been prominent in political and 
missionary circles for nearly a century. 
We wonder if it was by design that the 
3oxer uprising in China and the Ar- 
menian massacres in Turkey are not men- 
tioned, both of them events of moment- 
ous interest to missions in those two 
countries. We do not know why the In- 
dustrial Missions Aid Society, which is 
yet in an uncertain state of organization, 
should have place, while the National 
Armenian and Indian Relief Association 
has no recognition, altho of many years’ 
standing and possessing a charter from 
the State of New York. It would have 
added much to the popular value of the 
work if a key to the pronunciation of 
the foreign names, and especially to the 
names of mission stations, had been 
added. 


sf 


Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


After finishing a most charming story, 
“ Our Lady of the Beeches,” the Baron- 
ess von Hutten appears to have thought 
it her duty to preach two very unpleas- 
ant sermons from the text: “ Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.” In “ Violett” the son suffers for 
the worst sin a man can commit, and the 
fact that his father was hanged for mur- 
der blasts the boy’s whole life. In the 
new novel, Pam, the daughter suffers for 
the greatest sin a woman can commit, 
deliberately stealing another woman’s 
husband. Poor Pam, the little nameless 
girl, with her great tragic eyes, and a 
weird monkey called Caliban perched 
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on her shoulder, is a pathetic figure 
present to our eyes long after the book 
has been closed. The child with so un- 
happy a heritage, with such an uncon- 
ventional upbringing, turning all natural 
and right relations topsy-turvy in her 
bright and avid brain, is so much better 
than her careless parents or her faulty 
education or even her own crude the- 
ories warped by her small experience of 
life that we long to make her happy in 
spite of fate, and the reader sighs for the 
speedy return of a young man from 
Australia, who is faulty enough, but who 
is not the unspeakable cad to take ad- 
vantage of a young girl’s ignorance and 
wrong-headed theories of marriage, 


‘while her nature is essentially good, pure 


and loving. And we hope the hero who 
would do so will die of the heart-disease 
which makes him interesting to sympa- 
thetic girlhood just as speedily as possi- 
ble. Several characters in the book do 
die whom we could spare less easily than 
Mr. Peele, “ brilliant statesman ” tho he 
may be. As the author did not see fit to 
kill him off the reviewer has a vicious 
longing to attend to this manifest over- 
sight. 
ss 
William Hickling Prescott. Bv Rollo Ogden. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 


This contribution of Mr. Ogden’s to 
the “ American Men of Letters Series ” 
consists rather of a topical discussion 
than a strict chronological biography of 
the historian. After relating compre- 
hensively the capital incidents of Pres- 
cott’s youth the writer proceeds to con- 
sider the condition of his eyesight during 
life, his laborious and conscientious 
preparation for authorship, his minor 
writings as a whole, and individually the 
production and effect of his more con- 
siderable writings, and so on. In fact, 
the volume is essentially a characteriza- 
tion. For his materials Mr. Ogden has 
had access to Prescott’s papers, and, 
drawing largely upon the man himself, 
has succeeded in illuminating a side of 
his character which Ticknor preferred to 
obscure and in drawing, in brief com- 
pass, a very lifelike and engaging por- 
trait of the simple gentlemanly scholar, 
who delighted to play “ puss in the cor- 
ner” and wept over sentimental songs. 
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The Right Life. By Henry A. Stimson. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.20. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintend- 
ent of New York City schools, in an ap- 
preciative introduction to Dr. Stimson’s 
book, urges its fitness to meet the needs 
of those who teach and those who would 
learn of the life of the spirit. A careful 
reading leaves the same impression. Not 
intended as a text-book of ethics, it might 
well be made one. It is clear, which all 
text-books are not; its tone is distinctly 
hopeful, wholesome and manly. To the 
boy or girl who reads it life will seem a 
serious business, perhaps, but far from 
being an uninteresting or an unprofitable 
one. The “ joy of life” has its share of 
exposition, and ethics becomes, as it 
should be, the least dismal of the social 
sciences. Dr. Stimson makes Duty a 
lovable lady, whose companionship is an 
inspiration to healthy-minded youth. 
Dr. Stimson is to use the work in an ad- 
vanced class in the Sunday school of the 
New York Manhattan Church, of which 
he is pastor. Other teachers of Bible 


classes would find it suggestive and help- 
ful in their effort to teach ethics to the 
larger boys and girls, who have grown 


tired of perfunctory Sunday school 


lessons. 
& 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. 
Edited, with Introductory and Explanatory 
Notes, by Alfred Caldecott, M.A., D.D., 
and H. R Mackintosh, M.A., D.Phil. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

This treatise in the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion consists of selections from the 
writings of fifteen philosophers and 
theologians, from Anselm to Ritschl, in- 
cluding Spinoza, Berkeley, Kent and 
Schleiermacher. The design is to pre- 
sent the classic passages of the leaders 
in the formation of theistic belief and 
give the arguments and counter-argu- 
ments as to the existence and nature of 
God in the form in which they were 
given to the world’s thought by their 
originators. The treatises of masters are 
often clearer than the explanations of 
their expositors, and every aid and 
stimulus to first-hand acquaintance with 
leaders in thought is to be encouraged. 
The plan of this book, therefore, is ex- 
cellent, and the careful notes and intro- 
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ductions show that it has been well car- 
ried out. It gives one ready reference 
to the passages he sees most often quoted 
in discussions of the doctrine of God. 


s 
Pebbles 


Miss HELEN Goutp offers a liberal reward 
to every man who stays in the navy five years 
without being tattooed—The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 


...-It would almost seem that Chairman Cor- 
telyou failed to furnish President Roosevelt 
with a list of all those trusts who contributed 
to the recent campaign fund—The Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle. 


...-Possibly Mr. J. P. Morgan decided to 
transfer his attention to railroad building in 
China because American steel rails cost so 
much less over there than at home.—The Ohio 
State Journal. 


Baby ate nine angle worms, 
Several million fever germs, 
A caterpillar, and a fat, 
Contented grub on top of that. 
Yes, his tastes are strange, that’s sure— 
Baby’s such an epicure! 
—What to Eat. 
TO DR. OSLER. 


A man when born is good for naught, but to b 
nursed. 

The first ten years of wondering, 

The second ten for blundering, 

The third for trial of his wit, 

The fourth for straightening of it; 
And then he should be worth much better than 

at first. 
—Robert L. Marsh, Burlington, Ia. 
....AN ACCEPTANCE CArD.—The editor takes 

pleasure in stating that your story, entitled 
“The Buzz of the Buzzard,” is accepted for the 
Surething Magazine. The acceptance of an ar- 
ticle, however, does not necessarily imply that 
it possesses merit. Any one of a number of 
reasons may lead to its acceptance—such, for 
instance, as a specious timeliness, the fact that 
it will exactly fit an empty space, any kind of 
notoriety attached to the writer’s name, the 
possession by the magazine of a useless illus- 
tration, purchased by mistake, which, in an 
emergency, can be made to misillustrate some 
of its incidents, or even temporary aberration 
on the part of the editor. The absence of criti- 
cism is kindly asked to be excused, owing to 
the vast number of manuscripts which the edi- 
tor daily returns without reading at all. Check 
in payment for your story will, in all probabil- 
ity, be sent you some day; meantime the editor 
would counsel the beautiful virtue of patience. 
—Life. 
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The Cost of Life 


STILL the carnage grows, more than 
a hundred thousand men killed and 
wounded, in the one battle of Mukden, 
perhaps twice as many! What are we to 
think of it? Is it worth the cost? 

What is the cost? It is so many lives 
cut off suddenly in the freshness of 
youth and strength. We will not count 
the wounded who will recover—they will 
go home to their families, they will con- 
tinue their daily toil of production. Nor 
will we count the loss of equipments and 
armaments and property—they can be 
replaced, by hard work. We think only 
of the enormous number, Russian and 
Japanese, buried in trenches, blown to 
pieces by grenades, forgotten to the 
world, fed to the soil. What is the cost 
of such a loss? 

Well, it costs the few moments of suf- 
fering before they died. That is not so 
much as those suffered who were 
wounded and recover; that we need not 
value too highly. It costs also the service 
they would have done if they had lived, 
twenty or thirty years, on an average; 
that they might have cultivated rice or 
wheat and baited fish and made gun- 
powder. That is much, yet it is not such 
an unspeakable, irremediable loss. If we 
wait a while there will be food and pow- 
der a plenty supplied whether to feed or 
to kill. It costs also the acute and the dull 
pangs of all the hearts which will grieve 
but will not break for those whom they 
will never see again and over whose 


graves they can never weep. That is sad,- 


very sad; but death is the lot of ail. The 
time would have come for each when his 
friends should mourn for him. It is only 
hurried a few years, and certain ones 
mourn now in place of those who would 
have mourned later. That is all, all the 
cost that is worth reckoning. 

And what is the gain? What is it for 
Russia in return for all these lives? They 
went compelled, unwilling, yet obedient 
to their Czar, in stolid bravery sacrificing 
their lives in answer to what was the de- 


mand of feudal duty. There is left their 
example, in a measure an example of en- 
couragement to duty performed to death. 
That is a real gain. But there looks to 
be another gain, for their death is the 
evidence of the utter failure of the feudal 
system which they served and for which 
they perished. Their death, it now 
seems, will gain the freedom of their 
sons. “ With a great price,” their chil- 


dren will say, “ we bought this freedom,. 


the price of our fathers’ lives.” For it 
will come, and come out of the failure of 
this war, that the people shall begin to 
rule. How jauntily were they led to 
war! How airily were they told that 
they should see peace settled in the pal- 
ace at Tokyo! Great was to be the gain 
and the loot when Japan shovld bend her 
knees and become serf to Muscovy and 
China should become a Russian province. 
Quite other will be the gain. The gain 
will be to the Russian people, to those 
who, in payment for blood spilt, shall 
make loot of the prerogatives of the Czar 
and his Grand Dukes, and take the au- 
thority and the liberty to themselves. 
And this shall be a gain to Russia not 
for the lifetime of the children of these 
slain, but for the untold generations to 
come; uncounted millions free, and dat- 
ing their freedom from the death of 
these fallen soldiers of Russia. Say not 
that their death was a waste of life! 
And for Japan? Otherwise those sok 
diers went to the battle, stern, devoted, 
ready to die if their death might serve 
their country and enable it to maintain 
its liberty and achieve its destiny. They 
valued their life little in comparison with 
their sense of duty to their Empire and 
its Mikado. They thought thtre was a 
great future for Japan fresh awakened 
from its sleep of ages, and they would 
not have it denied. So they died for the 
land and for its idea, and they left behind 
them an example of faith and courage 
which throvgh all time will be the in- 
spiration of their descendants. Their 
victorious death will be the glory of 
Japan. The pangs of wives and chil- 
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dren, the desolation of childless parents, 
will be tempered with pride in the glory 
of those who paid all they had for a pearl 
of matchless price. Their example will 
not die, it will grow brighter and 
stronger as the centuries pass, an unfail- 
ing incentive, even as we tell the virtues 
of those who gained our independence. 

And think what their death has pur- 
chased for their country. It will not be 
a Russian province. It will develop its 
own civilization. There will be no re- 
pression of its liberties. Its marvelous 
progress in all that makes enlightened 
comfort and happiness will still advance. 
The benefit of their death will not end 
with what would have been the natural 
term of their lives, but will continue so 
long as children’s children shall value 
those virtues and liberties for which they 
died. The gain will be progressive and 
cumulative age after age. Their loss was 
short; their country’s gain will be long. 
Against their twenty or thirty or forty 
years cut off from working and caring 
and providing will be set the total, the 
ideal, the actual Japan of all its un- 
checked future history. The cost is not 
too great. The gain is worth the sad 
expense. 

For we price life too high when we 
make it the chief of all values. Far be- 
yond life is the sentiment for which one 
would die. The life of an evil man is of 
no value. We send him to the gallows. 
It is only the goodness in a man that 
gives his life apparent worth. Perhaps 
the Japanese have as true a notion of the 
value, or valuelessness, of life as we 
have. Never have soldiers thrown it 
away so recklessly or so nobly. Life is 
worth holding only as it helps sentiments 
of honor, of truth, of freedom, of patriot- 
ism, of domestic affection, of the courage 
and self-sacrifice of love. To stick to the 
truth is better than to stick to one’s body. 
The martyr for country or faith does not 
die, for that which is closest to him he 
keeps ; he loses nothing but his blood. 

So we may grieve over the terrible 
slaughter, but we must think more, as 
they do, of its gain. The ravages will be 
repaired. Grain will grow richer over 
the soaked battle fields. The rancor of 
defeat will not much outlast a genera- 
tion. The animosities of our own Civil 
War are nearly past. France ceases to 
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cry for revenge on Prussia. So the hu- 
miliation of Russia will be left behind, 
and Stoessel’s children will not call for 
a new reprisal at Port Arthur. For the 
world moves on and each generation has 
its own task, and a greater Russia and a 
nobler Japan will be nourished out of the 
victories and defeats of this terrible war. 
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The Waste of Niagara 


In 1893, when Lord Kelvin stood on 
the brink of Niagara, he was not so much 
impressed by its grandeur as he was sad- 
dened by the sight of such an enormous 
waste of power, and he expressed the 
hope that he would live to see it all util- 
ized, an observation which was much 
ridiculed at the time by hard-hearted 
sentimentalists and unimaginative poets. 
To them Niagara was a mere spectacle, 
but to the great scientist, who had de- 
voted his life to the study and exposition 
of the law of the conservation of energy, 
it was much more. His prophetic eye 
could see the poor who might be en- 
riched, the homes that could. be made 
happy, the hungry who might be fed, the 
naked who might be clothed, and the 
toiling millions who might be relieved 
of their burdens by the water dashing 
upon the rocks below for the amusement 
of a few idle tourists. 

Energy is a common factor of the uni- 
verse. The work and the wealth of the 
world can be better measured by horse- 
power than by dollars. The ordinary 
man does not realize the meaning of 
Niagara, for his physics is as far away 
from his practical life thoughts as the 
Greek mythology he learned in the same 
school. If he stood on the banks of the 
Mississippi at the time of the spring 
freshet, when the stream was carrying 
down to the Gulf fences, pigs, chickens, 
furniture and, occasionally, a house, he 
would be seriously concerned over the 
loss of the property of those who had so 
little to lose, and perhaps exert himself 
to save some of it; but the continuous 
calamity of Niagara arouses in him no 
feelings of a nature to mar his enjoy- 
ment. He shows the same esthetic ap- 
preciation of a sublime and _ beautiful 
spectacle and the same indifference to its 
cost as Nero at the burning of Rome. 

It is easier to comprehend the waste of 
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Niagara if it is expressed in concrete 
symbols. The total available energy is 
estimated at from six to ten million horse- 
power, depending upon the water level 
and the extent of the fall utilized ; 7,500,- 
000 horse-power is a reasonable mean. 
This is more than the power used in all 
the manufacturing establishments of the 
United States in 1890 and nearly half of 
that in use to-day. In one of the large 
power houses of New York the average 
cost is six-tenths of a cent per horse- 
power hour. Potential wealth is there- 
fore being annihilated at Niagara at the 
rate of $45,000 an hour. 

We are told that there are some mil- 
lions of people in poverty and poorly 
nourished in this country, yet here is 
wasted the equivalent of 15,000 loaves 
f bread a minute. There are some 37, 
500 nice fresh eggs dropping over the 
precipice every minute and making a 
gigantic omelet in the whirlpool. If 
calico were continuously pouring. from 
the looms in a stream 4,000 feet wide like 
Niagara River it would represent the 
same destruction of property. If Andrew 
Carnegie held his library buildings under 
the spout he could fill one or two of them 
with good books every hour. Or we 
can imagine a big department store float- 
ing down from Lake Erie every day and 
smashing its varied contents on the rocks 
160 feet below. That would be an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and diverting spec- 
tacle, quite as attractive to the crowd as 
the present, and no more expensive to 
maintain. Yet some people might object 
to that on the ground of extravagance 
who now object to the utilization of the 
power of the falling water. 

Let us consider it in another way: Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900 there was 
used in twelve of the most important of 
our industries, such as the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, cotton and woolen 
goods, paper and flour, an average of 3.8 
horse-power per wage earner, and it re- 
quired 1.3 horse-power to produce dur- 
ing the year $1,000 worth of goods. 
Therefore a properly harnessed Niagara 
would furnish the motive power for 
manufacturing $5,700,000,000 worth of 
useful articles a year, some $70 worth 
apiece for each one of us, and give em- 
ployment to 2,090,000 wage-earners. 
This would mean the release of thou- 
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sands of men from workin,x in the coal 
mines and the relief of the working 


‘classes from the dirt, disease and danger 


necessarily accompanying the use of coal 
as’fuel. In the place of noisy, ill-smell- 
ing and jarring engines, with their rig- 
ging of pulleys and belts to catch the 
hair and clothing, there would be the 
purring dynamos and silent motors. 
Power could be distributed electrically as 
needed for any industry in households, 
small shops or large factories, whenever 
our sociologists make up their minds 
which is the best system. 

The electrica! current will also serve 
for illumination and transportation; it 
will heat or cool the house; it will bake 
bread and make ice. It would light up 
the streets and dwelling rooms of the 
dark parts of our cities. It would move 
the poor from the tenements into the sub- 
urbs by reducing the time and expense of 
the trolley trip. The waters of Niagara 
properly used would wash away the 
slums of any city in its vicinity. 

It must not be supposed that we are 
insensible to the beauties of nature or 
ignore their esthetic and cultural value. 
On the contrary, we wish to enhance the 
interest and impressiveness of Niagara 
Falls by making it a rarer spectacle. The 
reason why people fail to appeciate the 
beauty of the clouds, of the sunset and of 
the landscape from their windows is be- 
cause these are socommon. If a bouquet 
of fireworks were shot off at eight o’clock 
every night we would not care to look at 
them. Of course the Falls would be 
turned on for all legal holidays and at 
other times as often as there was suffi- 
cient demand for it. On such occasions 
those who wished to go down the current 
in barrels could enjoy their favorite 
sport. Weddings would naturally be ar- 
ranged to come off at a time when the 
Falls fell. At the hours when the water 
was prohibited from making a run on the 
banks, rambles over the eroded rocks and 
worn channels would be of great interest 
to the geologist and the tourist. Couples 
and groups could be photographed then, 
as they are now by posing them in front 
of a painted screen. 

Many more people would see Niagara 
and their enjoyment of it would be much 
greater if it could be seen only on féte 
days. Thinking they could see it any 
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time, thousands of people have neglected 
it in favor of some passing show. 

Of course there is something im- 
pressive in the thought that the flood 
pours thundering into the abyss all of the 
time regardless of sight-seers. But if 
one has not sufficient imagination to find 
an equal emotional value in the contem- 
plation of the varied life and industry it 
supports as it pours through the pen- 
stocks and spins the turbines he can 
dwell with satisfaction on the thought 
of the millions of years when it was of 
no use to anybody. But that brings in 
the old question raised by some intro- 
spective philosopher as to whether the 
waters of Niagara did thunder when 
there was no one to hear them, and, go- 
ing a step further in the same direction, 
whether Niagara really worked at all 
when there was no one watching it; 
questions which have never been an- 
swered to the complete satisfaction of the 
logical faculties. But into such misty 
metaphysics we cannot venture. 

The objection may be raised that by 
shutting off the water of Niagara Falls 
geologists would be deprived of one of 
their favorite diversions—that of calcu- 


lating the age of the earth by the rate of 


erosion of the rocks there. This, how- 
ever, is not valid, for a record would of 
course be kept of the time and amount of 
the intermittent flow and the problem 
would thus be made more complicated 
and, interesting without being any more 
uncertain than it is now. 

There is one more objection conceiv- 
able, that of the ownership and control 
of the water power. It would not do to 
have all the waters of Niagara pour into 
the pocket of a plutocrat. It is a natural 
monopoly if there ever was one, and as 
such it must be managed in the interests 
of the people by the national Govern- 
ment, which alone has the power to treat 
with Canada, our partner in the property, 
and to determine the rights of individual 
States, such as New York and Illinois, to 
the water power to be developed from 
the Great Lakes. 


& 


Mothers 


Some literalist would object, of course, 
but if such a thing were possible as a 
Mothers’ Congress where all the dele- 
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gates were men we should receive new 
and larger sighted views of the maternal 
relationship. Men lack the delicate in- 
terpretative faculty which women have 
with children, but they are excellent 
critics of the relationship, because they 
are disposed to figure out the results of 
a policy, while the mother is usually con- 
cerned with meeting the conditions of 
the present moment. And they have the 
advantage of a better perspective, be- 
cause women are too much involved in 
the actual experiences of motherhood to 
take an entirely disinterested view of 
their own efforts. Meanwhile the 
regular female Mothers’ Congress is 
now in session at Washington City. And 
the time has passed when sensible people 
regard these yearly meetings humorous- 
ly. The usual jokes will be made, of 
course, at the expense of maiden dele- 
gates; but these are the mere gaucheries 
of masculine wit. Every mature woman, 
whether married or single, has or should 
have a certain compassionate sense of 
motherhood, and doubtless the spinsters 
in this present congress will make as 
good contribution to the subjects under 
discussion as the married women do. 
For, if the mother knows her little Lord 
Fauntleroy at home in his_ tender, 
seraph moods, the maiden teacher knows 
him a sight better in his diabolical ones 
as a member of the primary class, or in 
the kindergarten school, and she is much 
more likely to tell the truth about what 
she knows. A real mother could no 
more tell the uninspired, didactic truth 
about her own child than a real poet 
could write botanical verses about roses 
—a fact which implies one of the beau- 
ties of motherhood and one of the limita- 
tions of a Mothers’ Congress. If it’s a 
real mothers’ congress some important 
details of wayward childhood are sure to 
be obscured by a too sentimental inter- 
pretation. 

And naturally the Mothers’ Congress 
will discuss the care of their own chil- 
dren; for the most part, how to diet 
them, to train them physically and moral- 
ly, how to exercise an intelligent ma- 
ternal influence over their childhood and 
adolescence, and so on. Now, women 
upon whom the habits of motherhood 
have been fixed by half a dozen children 
are not likely to be affected much one 
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way or the other by such discussions. 
But the conscientious young mother 
should be careful not to practice all the 
wisdom she hears upon her first baby. 
It is easier to make a trained animal of 
a child than to make a man of him. And 
in their zeal to do the right thing by their 
children there is the other danger that 
the young woman may develop into a 
veritable stepmother to her own darling 
offspring. Now, a stepmother is not the 
woman who happens to be a child’s step- 
mother; she is avy mother who main- 
tains an attitude of relentless authority 
and unimpeachable righteousness toward 
cne. Probably nothing is more distaste- 
ful to normal children than this adult 
assumption of tedious righteousness, and 
so soon as they are strong enough they 
often outgrow it in the wrong direction. 

So much for the thrice blessed children 
who are under the direct influence of the 
Mothers’ Congress! But it will be inter- 
esting to learn how much time and atten- 
tion they have bestowed upon those chil- 
dren who are nobody’s children. Wom- 
en, the very best of them, are often queer 
about this. They hope, plan and pray 


for their own, and they can discuss with 


startling impartiality the young of 
their neighbors, but when it comes to 
the “settlement home” brand of child- 
hood the maternal note changes into a 
calmly impersonal one. They are ready 
to do their duty by them, of course, but 
let none forget that there is more sense 
of caste among mothers than any other 
people in this world. They take a hu- 
mane but not a maternal interest in 
orphans. They will work indefatigably 
making long sleeved blue checked 
aprons for the inmates of an orphan 
asylum, but at best this is only a sewing- 
society manifestation of female charity. 
They will give a street urchin a copper 
or the roses from their reception-dress 
corsages, but this is simply a pretty show 
of feminine sentimentality. As a rule 
there is nothing maternal in anything 
that women do for this class of children. 

We hear much of the “ brotherhood 
of man” these days, and it would be 
sooner coming if we could provide better 
for the early motherhood of man. If 
every street gamin in the city of New 
York knew where he could be properly 
loved and kissed he might resent it at 
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first as a stray ash cat resents a bath, but 
in the end he would be domesticated. 
And by the time this custom of tolerant 
motherhood was firmly established there 
would not remain a sufficient number of 
waifs to sell the daily papers. We should 
have several hundred thousand of them 
adopted and mothered instead. And 
why should they not be adopted? Many 
women in this city expend more time 
and money upon their poodles than would 
be required to make a useful citizen of a 
homeless child. We are the only animals 
in this creation who prefer to adopt and 
pet those of another rather than their 
own species. And, of course, the ex- 
planation in part is the moral fear of the 
greater responsibility. But when the 
motherhood of women is more intelli- 
gently and ethically developed they will 
be more generous and more courageous 
about taking such risks. And if the 
Mothers’ Congress accomplishes all that 
it should accomplish we may hope for 
the abolishment of orphan asylums. 
They are better than nothing, but at last 
they are not so much the evidence of our 
common humanity as they are of our 
common inhumanity. 

There is one class of children which 
the Mothers’ Congress may have over- 
looked altogether, and in mentioning 
them we venture to call the attention of 
elderly women in particular to them. 
For the older a sensible, kind woman 
gets to be the better, wiser mother she 
becomes. It is a business in which she 
never reaches her dotage. Women out- 
grow their childhood because they in turn 
become the mothers of children, but 
there remains forever something of the 
child in every man’s relation to good 
women, as there lives the maternal heart 
for him in every one of them. This is 
a blessed dispensation of Providence. 
Not all the prodigal sons are young men 
who have wandered off and squandered 
their substance in far countries. Some 
of them are middle-aged sinners in our 
midst. A man at forty is often as much 
in need of a mother’s counsel and atten- 
tion as he was when a boy of ten. Here 
again it is different with women; when 
they lose their way they suffer a moral 
blindness, which no other woman.can 
heal, and for which they will scarcely ac- 
cept forgiveness from God, much less 
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from another woman. Maternal love is 
the one thing to which they are most 
alien because that is what they have most 
sinned against. But in this singular ma- 
ternal relation to men, the peculiar voca- 
tion of women is to love, hope and have 
patience. They are the only people in 
this world who have the capacity to for- 
give seventy times seven. The Church 
has certain theological limits to its par- 
doning power, but a mother can be 
divinely irreverent in the exercise of her 
compassion. A wife frequently makes a 
martyr’s crown of the business, and a 
man’s children are not in a position to 
grant absolution, and God is far away 
in heaven; but his mother, any real 
honest mother woman can forgive him 
his trespasses so thoroughly that he can 
get the right sense of purification neces- 
sary. 
a 
The Fasting Season 


Very little fasting is done nowadays 
by Protestants, and less than of old by 
Catholics. There are now so many in- 
dulgences granted that no one need to 
go hungry, no matter how faithfully he 
obeys the rules of his Church. 

In a famous sermon an ancient preach- 
er rebukes a kind of Lent that is perhaps 
as prevalent now as it was in his day. 
Then employers kept their Lent by go- 
ing to church and fasting from food, 
but still oppressing their workmen with 
“the fist of wickedness,” and “ exacting 
all their labors.” They were told that 
God did not call for a fast that simply 
mortified their bodies while it did not im- 
prove their characters. This, said the 
preacher, is no fast. The acceptable fast 
was “to undo the bands of the yoke, 
and to let the oppressed go free.” It 
was to feed the hungry—no fast re- 
quired of them—to clothe the naked and 
to house the poor. 

It is not wholly from greater lack of 
religion that we fast less than we did. 
Jesus never asked any one to fast. His 
disciples neglected that custom so long 
as they were with Him, but began. it 
again when by themselves. Fasting is no 
part of religion: it is one way to get at 
one’s religion when one has lost it. The 
purpose of it is to give time and thought 
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to repentance when one has gone astray. 

There is no fasting in heaven, where 
there is no sinning. We can hardly 
imagine there a period set apart for self- 
examination, when. saints shall with- 
draw from the felicities of that state 
and afflict their souls with some sort of 
special denial. So in this world, if one is 
living a normal life, physically and 
spiritually, trying honestly and fully to 
do his duty, not eating or drinking in- 
or ‘inately, for health and -not for glut- 
tony, for strength and not for drunken- 
ness, doing his daily work well, and serv- 
ing his generation faithfully in the love 
of God 2nd man, there is absolutely no 
reason why he should fast, because he 
does not need to stir himself up to un- 
usual repentance beyond the ordinary 
refreshment of resolve to avoid evil 
thoughts and words, and to fulfil his 
duty, which he does in his daily uplook 
to his God. The careful examination of 
one’s spiritual state is a kind of self-con- 
sciousness which is not healthy, except 
for those who need it. One should be 
too busy with the service which duty has 
put on him to be able to give much time 
for introspection. “ How is your soul?” 
“T have not thought of it,”” may be the 
best sort of answer, as it may be the 
worst; that depends on what kind of a 
soul it is. 

Nevertheless, something that corre- 
sponds to fasting—call it Lent or what 
you will—is good for most people. We 
do not mean the fasting from eating, but 
the turning somewhat aside from ordi- 
nary cares and pleasures, and giving 
thought to questions of religious duty. 
Not too many among us, Christians tho 
we may be, have reached the spiritual 
state of those whom Paul somewhat gen- 
erously calls “ perfect,’’ those who are 
faithfully trying to live a life like the 
Master’s, who are not “children,” 
“babes,” in the faith. For those who 
are immersed in cares, forgetful of God, 
seduced by temptation, who have come 
to be what we call “ worldly,” it is a good 
thing to have some set time of the year 
which will require them to stop and think 
of some higher things and some nearer 
duties. It may be that it is not in them 
to live all their life on a high plane; they 
are not of the class called in any sense 
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“ perfect,” only fairly decent but quite 
imperfect Christians. Such people—and 
most of us are such—are in danger of 
sinking lower and lower into utter self- 
ishness if they are not once in a while 
called back to reascend the incline down 
which they have slipped. That is their 
only hope against sinking to the bottom. 
Let them stop, and consider, and resolve, 
and revise, for a little time, at least, their 
life. 

But fasting, as fasting, merely for the 
fasting, is only fetish religion. To go 
without eating, if one omits the repent- 
ing, is no more religious than it is to 
carry a horse chestnut or a rabbit’s 
foot in one’s pocket. A fish diet piety 
will not a bit nourish a sick soul; that 
requires some sort of truer bread. It is 
a shocking thing to imagine that one 
can keep up a carnival of luxury and 
dissipation until the midnight that ushers 
in Ash Wednesday, and then purge his 
faults by changing his dinners. One 
may thus reform his digestion, but not his 
character. What he needs is the lesson 
of John the Baptist, “ Exact no more 
than is appointed you; do violence to no 
man; bring forth fruits worthy of re- 
pentance;” and that is addressed to the 
common business man, the common so- 
ciety woman, yes, and the busy scholar 
and the ambitious preacher. 

So we believe in Lent, after a fashion, 
whether it is called Lent, or the week of 
prayer, or the revival season; not for 
fasting, for that is gone by, mostly, but 
for the reviewing and revising and re- 
viving ; for regretting and repenting and 


repairing and renewing; for eageme. 3 


one’s own religious life by doing goo 
to other people, thus 


“banqueting the poor, 
And among those his soul.” 


But why should there be an overdose 
of worldliness to be followed by an over- 
dose of piety? Why cannot there be a 
continual Lent, not of “ the larder lean,” 
not of the forty days, but of the fifty-two 
weeks, ever 


“To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 
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The Adaptable Man 


THE immense inconvenience that the 
New York public suffered for a day or 
two by reason of the strike on the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit lines will not 
have been without certain compensations, 
and one of these will have been a keener 
appreciation of the modern demand for 
the adaptable man. 

That an enterprise so complex as the 
handling of a great electric railway sys- 
tem could be taken in hand at an hour’s 
notice and carried on, after a fashion, by 
“oreen men” with but few resulting 
accidents, is in itself an interesting fact. 
Its significance lies in its revelation of 
the astonishing extent to which industry 
has in recent years been so transformed 
as to call for mental and moral qualities 
different from those that sufficed a gen- 
eration ago. In the building trades the 
qualifications peculiar to an earlier pe- 
riod are still in demand. Craftsmanship 
is acquired only through a long appren- 
ticeship. A strike of 5,000 men in the 
building trades would tie up operations 
for many weeks at least. It has been 
made plain that the operation of an elec- 
tric railway does not, in like manner, call 
for craftsmanship. 

No principle of trade unionism, or of 
socialism, has been more vehemently de- 
nounced than its leveling doctrine of 
the equal value of all kinds and qualities 
of labor. The great exponent of this 
doctrine was Karl Marx, who made “ la- 
bor time ” the corner stone of his system. 
Not skill, according to Marx, but the 
number of hours that he works, deter- 
mines the value of a man’s labor. The 
business world has naturally pronounced 
this theory preposterous. 

But let us see. Great men have a way 
of being in advance of their time, and it 
may be that Karl Marx, whose compre- 
hension of the revolution that machinery 
was making in the industrial world was 
unequaled, saw more clearly than the 
business men what the inevitable out- 
come must be. 

For, obviously, the labor union de- 
mand that all men in the same employ- 
ment shall have the same wages, regard- 
less of personal inequalities of skill, is 
only one of many practical applications 
of the Marxian view. Another would 
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be an insistence upon a plan of rotation 
in work. It is, in fact, not quite clear 
why the labor unions have not before now 
urged it. Undoubtedly it would be urged 
and put in operation under a proletarian 
socialism. 

Suppose, for example, that the opera- 
tion of the New York Subway should be 
turned over to a labor union instead of 
to a syndicate of capitalists ; the union to 
make whatever profit it could for its 
members by handling the road and the 
traffic. Rivalry and dissensions among 
the different groups of operatives would 
take the place of the present struggle be- 
tween employees and employers. Track- 
men, ticket choppers and guards would 
demand equality of conditions with mo- 
tormen and electricians, and an ad- 
justment of differences would be attained 
through a rotation of occupations. 


Guards and motormen would exchange 
places, ticket choppers and trackmen 
would change off, and all would be paid 
alike. “ Labor time ” alone would count, 
differences of skill would be ignored. 
All of this sounds like a grotesque 
abandonment of the advantages of the 


division of labor, which, since the days of 
Adam Smith, have been held as more un- 
deniable than the axioms of Euclid. Is 
the world then to surrender these price- 
less advantages, to go back to the barbar- 
ism and starvation of those early days 
when every man was a _ jack-of-all- 
trades ? 

It is not denied, of course, that from 
the standpoint of the individual man him- 
self there is something to be said for the 
jack-of-all-trades. When has the world 
seen a population of higher average in- 
telligence and sound judgment than the 
American people displayed before the 
Civil War, when a majority of American 
boys enjoyed the practical education of 
the American farm? The American 
farmer’s boy learned to do nearly every- 
thing. He could plow and harvest, or 
lay a stone wall. He could take care of 
cattle, or manage horses. He could turn 
his hand to carpentry, wagon-making or 
blacksmithing. He was, in short, an 
all-around man, and his broad equip- 
ment gave him as a man two priceless 
possessions. It gave him happiness and a 
sane view of life. 

But this all-around man could not 


compete with the trained craftsman. He 
could not build houses like the carpen- 
ter, shrink a wagon tire like the smith, 
or make shoes like the cobbler. Much 
less could he put together machinery like 
the machinist, or make paper like the 
paper-maker. Only a small part of the 
wealth that has been produced in 50 
years past would have come into exist- 
ence if “the universal Yankee genius ” 
had been the only producer. 

The division of labor, then, was nec- 
essary, and the world will not surrender 
the advantages that specialization has 
created. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence, however, when a great process in 
the natural world or in the industrial 
world is in theory mistakenly identified 
with the agencies through which it works. 
Railway transportation has been identi- 
fied with the ponderous steam locomo- 
tive. We are now learning that the dis- 
appearance of the locomotive will not 
mean the end of railway transportation 
any more than the disappearance of the 
square-rigged clipper meant the end of 
ocean navigation. Is it not possible that 
we are on the eve of a great discovery 
that specialization in industry does not 
necessarily mean specialization of labor- 
ers; that the division of labor can be car- 
ried to a minuteness hitherto undreamed 
of without reducing the individual man 
to such an automaton as the pinmaker 
of Adam Smith’s famous illustration? 

Many facts bear out this surmise. Ma- 
chinery can be specialized to any required 
extent. It can be made automatic to an 
extent hardly yet dreamed of, and the 
combination of machine with machine 
can be effected with marvelously little 
human intervention. The man more and 
more in demand, therefore, is not the 
man of specialized manual skill, but 
rather the intelligent and adaptable mas- 
ter of machines; the man who under- 
stands mechanism in general, and who 
can be transferred at a moment’s notice 
from one post to another. Who can esti- 
mate the mental and moral gain to the 
human race when the day arrives in 
which all the advantages of the division 
of labor can be obtained from specialized 
machinery looked after by all-around 
men, no longer dwarfed and stunted by a 
narrowing overspecialization of mind and 
hand ? 
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But when that day comes the day of 
new economic conditions also will have 
arrived. Special differences of skill will 
no longer count in fixing wages. Any 
adaptable man can be substituted for any 
other adaptable man. It will be a day of 
leveling, and of justification of the Marx- 
ian principle which the business world 
has decried and for which the labor 
unions have been contending. 


Js 


The Fuss of Four Tablets 


Ir all started over four little Baby- 
lonian tablets, but it has filled the Phila- 
delphia and New York papers the past 
week. The story is this: Dr. John P. 
Peters, now rector of St. Michael’s 
Church in this city, was Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania and in the 
Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia. 


While there he secured the money for 
sending out the Wolfe Expedition to 
Babylonia in 1884-1885, and later for the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition at 
Nippur, which he conducted for two 
years, and of which he was Director af- 


terward while Dr. Haynes was in the 
field. For his first year he took with him 
Dr. Hilprecht as one ‘of his assistants. 
He had known Dr. Hilprecht as a fel- 
low student in Leipzig, and had recom- 
mended and introduced him to his posi- 
tion as Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. At the end of the first 
year of excavation at Nippur, when noth- 
ing had been found and there had been 
troubles and losses, Dr. Hilprecht re- 
signed and left, declaring that nothing 
could be found there. Dr. Peters was 
not discouraged. He returned home, re- 
organized the expedition, took two of its 
members with him, Dr. Haynes and Mr. 
Noorian, and closed the year with large 
discoveries of buildings, tablets and 
monuments. Then he returned to his 
work at home, leaving Dr. Haynes in 
charge, and later resigned the director- 
ship, which was given to Dr. Hilprecht. 
A year later Dr. Hilprecht went to Nip- 
pur, reaching there just after Dr. Haynes 
had gathered in a large and lucky find of 
tablets. There he remained some weeks 
closing up the expedition, after having 
been on the ground, in both visits, some 
four months. Meanwhile he had done 
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admirable work in deciphering and pub- 
lishing the discoveries of Dr. Peters’s 
second year. 

But with his second visit to Nippur 
he imagined himself to be a great ex- 
plorer as well as decipherer. He wrote a 
book on explorations in the East in which 
he represented Dr. Peters as incompetent 
in scholarship and injudicious in his ex- 
cavations, and claimed for himself the 
credit for what had been done, and es- 
pecially for the discovery of the last col- 
lection of tablets, which he identified as a 
“temple library,” and told of the general 
nature of its literary contents. But dur- 
ing these five years he has never pub- 
lished a single one of its contents, until 
scholars have begun to doubt whether it 
is anything more than one of the record 
rooms of business transactions of which 
multitudes are in existence. But he did 
publish, in America and Germany, an ac- 
count of four tablets which he repre- 
sented as from this “temple library.” 
When Dr. Peters found, however, that 
they were not from the “ library,” and 
three of them from other cities and had 
been purchased years before the “li- 
brary’ was found, he so informed the 
trustees who had published Dr. Hil- 
precht’s statement, for their quiet exam- 
ination. 

But just then Dr. Hilprecht gave a 
lecture in Philadelphia on the subject, 
was questioned, and the whole scandal 
came out. Dr. Peters and Professor 
Prince testified that the tablets did not 
come from the “ library,” and Professor 
Haupt said he did not believe there was 
any library, and the managers of the 
Museum tried to make an investigation, 
and the trustees of the University ob- 
jected, and then the officers of the Mu- 
seum resigned, five members in alk and 
Dr. Hilprecht made no defense, but says 
he is going to Constantinople next month 
to carry on his work on the “ library.” 

While scholars are concerned at the 
ungenerous treatment of Dr. Peters, and 
cannot understand by what perversity 
or blunder Dr. Hilprecht has claimed 
credit as an explorer which does not be- 
long to him, and has represented tablets 
as from this “ library ” which never were 
there, they are more troubled that what 
is said to be a most valuable collection of 
literary and historical documents is kept 
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from the world for five years, and no one 
allowed to see or publish them. They re- 
member that when de Morgan found the 
great column with the Code of Ham- 
murabi at Susa, it was only a few months 
until Pére Scheil gave it to the world. 
We trust there is such a library, and that 
Dr. Hilprecht will soon give us a taste of 
its contents, or let — one else do it. 


, We give elsewhere the story 
F.. — «wa the failure of the strike 
at Failed 

of the employees on our 
New York Subway and Elevated Rail- 
way system. It failed for a number of 
reasons. One was that the Subway was 
easily protected by the police; the strik- 
ers or their sympathizers could not reach 
it with violence. Another was the care- 
ful provision made by the company to 
supply the places of those who left their 
posts. Another was the most injudicious 
way in which the strike was managed by 
those responsible for it. They broke a 
definite agreement with the company, 
and they did not wait either for arbitra- 
tion or for the sanction of the national 
organization. Accordingly, when the 
strike was a day old, and it was pretty 
clear that it would fail, the national 
officers came on and forbade the strike, 
required the men to return to their jobs 
and revoked the charter of the local 
union. Thus they definitely condemned 
the haste and unfaithfulness to their con- 
tracts of those who had violated their 
obligation to both employers and asso- 
ciates. The lesson given is a noble one, 
greatly to the credit of the national body 
and will be of value in future as a prece- 
dent and a warning. 


Turkey cannot be 
treated as one would 
treat a civilized Power, 
because it cannot be trusted either to do 
justice or to keep its promises. There- 
fore it is that we insist on exterritoriality 
for our citizens in Turkey. When our 
Government demanded of Turkey the 
same rights for schools and institutions 
as were allowed to England and Ger- 
many and Russia no attention was paid 
to it until we sent a fleet to the Turkish 
waters, and then the promise was ready 
enough, only would we please send the 
ships away. This we did, for Minister 
Leishman had great faith in promises. 


A New Method 
with Turkey 
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They were not kept, however, when the 
ships were gone, and now our Govern- 
ment is getting impatient, and has taken 
a new tack which would be unnecessary 
and unwarranted in the case of any re- 
sponsible nation. Our Americans in 
charge of these schools, hospitals, etc., 
are advised to refuse to pay taxes to the 
Turkish Government until the promise 
made by it is fulfilled. Exactly how that 
will work is not clear, but if it fails of its 
effect one of our admirals with his 
squadron may wisely make another visit 
to Smyrna or Beirit. 


The appointment of the Hon. White- 
law Reid as Ambassador at London 
makes it necessary for him to resign the 
chief editorship of The Tribune, which 
he has held for thirty-three years, and 
which he did not resign while United 
States Minister at Paris. He has during 
all these years nobly maintained the in- 
fluence of The Tribune achieved by his 
predecessor, Mr. Greeley. His successor 
is Mr. Hart Lyman, a graduate of Yale 
and for many years a member of the 
Tribune staff. He worthily inherits what 
is, with hardly an exception, the most 
brilliant succession in the newspaper his- 
tory of the Gey. 


English is the international language. 
The negotiations between the Russians 
and Japanese for the surrender of Port 
Arthur were conducted, not in French, 
but in English. The Japanese generals 
who took part and their associates talk 
English, and one of them Russian. On 
the Russian side they brought a young 
midshipman who had to act as inter- 
preter, because the English of the officers 
was imperfect. In Russia and Turkey 
the officials still prefer to use French, but 
the rest of the world, in the East as well 
as the West, turns . English. 


We anticipated, and were in error, as 
to the execution of two atrocious mur- 
derers in Pennsylvania, whose case has, 
through the delays of the law, been run- 
ning on for four years. Once more, at 
the last moment, their case was carried 
over for thirty days, in an attempt to 
prove one of the pair an epileptic. Thus 
murder is made a fine art, in another 
sense, the fine art of escaping punish- 
ment after conviction. 
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Stock Control in Life Insurance 


“To us it does not seem wise for any legis- 
lature to farm out to capitalists the business of 
collecting and managing the funds provided by 
the people for their widows and orphans.”— 
E.izur Wricut, 1862. 


LIFE insurance companies are con- 
ducted upon either of three plans: 
Stock, or proprietary, where the in- 
sured have no share in the management 
or profits; mixed, where the company 
is owned and controlled by stockhold- 
ers, who may apportion a part of the 
profits to the policyholders; purely 
mutual, where the management is 
elected by and responsible to the pol- 
icyholders, who alone share in the 
profits. 

The name of Elizur Wright is a great 
and honored one in the history of Amer- 
ican insurance. Massachusetts was the 
first State to undertake the supervision 
of insurance companies, and special 
weight and authority have always been 
given to the acts of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department. Elizur Wright 
was the first Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Massachusetts, and he did more 
to popularize insurance and place it in 
the position which it now occupies than 
any other man who has occupied a simi- 
lar position. In his seventh annual re- 
port, from which the quotation at the 
head of this article is taken, he said: 


“If we are to be governed by the authority 
of experts, the testimony taken by the English 
Parliamentary Committee of 1853 leaves no 
room to doubt that the only use of capital is 
in the incipient stage of a company, during 
which it may fairly be said to earn something 
beyond the ordinary rate of interest. But after 
the number of policies and the amount of re- 
serve from premiums become large enough to 
remove any probability of loss that will prevent 
the steady annual increase of the said premium 
reserve, there is no longer any use for guarantee 
capital. When this is true the best policy for 
the policyholders, if at liberty under the charter 
to pursue it, must be to pay the capital equitably 
for its past services and dismiss it.” 


The Forty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York contains the finan- 
cial statements of forty-one level pre- 
mium or “old line” life insurance 


companies for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1903. Twenty-two of these 
companies had capital stock ranging 
from $100,000 in case of five companies 
to $2,000,000 in case of three companies. 
One company included among the stock 
companies has still outstanding $25,- 
500 of guarantee capital, which has not 
been retired. In all essential respects, 
however, it is a mutual company. The 
total capital of the twenty-two com- 
panies amounts to $11,865,500. On De- 
cember 31st, 1903, they had accumu- 
lated gross assets of $886,978,719.96, 
and had insurance in force amount- 
ing to $3,390,622,207, excluding in- 
dustrial insurance, or $5,075,095,527, 
including industrial insurance. On De- 
cember 31st, 1903, the gross assets of 
the nineteen purely mutual companies 
amounted to $1,343,460,832.50, and 
these companies had insurance in force 
amounting to $5,777,364,678, excluding 
industrial insurance, or $5,993,740,638, 
including industrial insurance. It will 


be observed that the nineteen mutual 
companies had accumulated $456,482,- 


112.54 more assets, and had outstand- 
ing $918,645,111 more insurance than 
the twenty-two stock companies. It 
is apparent that capital stock has not 
been an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the business. 

The New York Insurance Report re- 
ferred to above contains a table from 
which it is learned that of the com- 
panies authorized to do business in 
New York, fifty-six stock companies 
and three mutual companies have re- 
tired from business. 

In 1878 it was proposed to increase 
the capital stock of a company from 
$150,000 to $750,000, the increase to be 
in the form of a stock dividend. Only 
$105,000 of the original capital of $150,- 
ooo had been paid in cash, the balance 
having been paid by the application of 
profits. The Governor of the State in 
which the company was located vetoed 
the enabling act passed by the legis- 
lature, and in his veto message said: 


“TI am not sorry to have the opportunity of 
officially denouncing this whole system of 
mixed insurance as bad in principle and worse 
in practice. The evils are in the system itself, 
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and bred of it. So long as the stock and mutual 
interests are suffered to co-exist in the same 
corporations and exclusive membership and 
management is given to the one, so long that 
one will continue to eat into the other and 
grow fat on it. In my judgment the 
whole system is vicious clear down to the roots. 
It furnishes an easy opportunity to one class 
of men in a corporation to prey in a thousand 
ways, without observation, on another class in 
the same corporation. I cannot allow myself 
to assist in its perpetuation, recognition or en- 
largement.” 


In 1889 it was reported that parties 
who had been in control of a stock 
company and who had succeeded in 
wrecking it, to their great profit, had 
offered to purchase a majority of the 
stock of another company on a basis 
of $1,000 for each share of $100. Un- 
der the by-laws and agreement with 
the policyholders the stock dividends 
were limited to six per cent., and it 
was apparent that the investment 
would pay legitimately scarcely one 
per cent. It was true that by a cun- 


ningly devised scheme the guarantee 
capital had been increased by the trans- 


fer of $300,000 belonging to the policy- 
holders to the stock account, which, 
according to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, if not thiev- 
ery, was very closely allied thereto. 
The stockholders of the company had 
as a result of this process been in re- 
ceipt of dividends four times larger 
than the agreed limitation. The would- 
be purchasers were reported as stating 
that there were methods by which they 
could be increaSed to $50,000. We 
quote from the report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State in which 
the company was located: 


“The policyholders were alarmed and the 
community startled at the nature of the prop- 
osition. The directors representing 
the minority stockholders, commendably 
prompted by a desire to avert a threatened 
calamity to the company and policyholders, ap- 
plied to the legislature for such relief as would 
baffle and render nugatory the contemplated sale 
of the stock. A resolution amending the char- 
ter of the company, having for its object the 
retiring of the capital stock under certain con- 
ditions and making the company, in fact as 
well as name, a purely mutual company, was 
passed by the legislature on June 2tst, 1889.” 


Under the authority granted by the 
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legislature the capital stock was re- 
tired, the company paying $250.00 per 
share. 

The Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts said in 1897: 


“The Commissioner is in full sympathy with 
opposition to the general principle of allowing 
stock to ride upon and suck the blood out of 
life insurance. Stock may serve a useful and 
proper need in the youth of a company, in 
steadying it until it gains stability and firmness, 
and should be paid and well paid for its risk 
and service; but when it is no longer needed, 
it should be absolutely severed and dismissed, 
and not be allowed to remain an incubus and 
burden upon the whole future. Services ren- 
dered to life insurance, as to anything else, 
should be well and properly paid for, but the 
institution should never be allowed to be used 
as a purely money-making concern by a gang 
of greedy stockholders, who, in violation of 
law or in absence of law, have contrived to 
foist and continue themselves upon it, and not 
only unrighteously squeeze it to pay enormous 
dividends upon the original investment, but 
even plunder it for more capital on which to 
draw added and endless dividends and rewards 
for left-handed services. This imposition would 
not be permitted an instant upon a savings 
bank, and the legislature should permit it on a 
life company no longer than it could pass an 
act to compel, if not a restoration of the plun- 
der, at least a prevention of its continuance by 
retirement of the stock.” 


In 1899 the same Commissioner 
said: 


“The history of the National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States shows how 
easily may be carried out a scheme for trans- 
ferring a company into the pockets of the 
holders of stock. The speculators who got 
possession of its property and control of its 
affairs proceeded deliberately and remorse- 
lessly to wreck it. There were at the time 
7,840 policies in force, insuring nearly $14,000,- 
ooo. The assets were $3,891,160; liabilities, 
$3,496,631 ; leaving surplus, $394,529. The con- 
dition was solvent, as shown by official exam- 
ination, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
its affairs might have been carried on success- 
fully and the rights of every policyholder pro- 
tected to maturity. But it seemed likely to 
yield larger and more immediate returns to the 
stock by closing it out. 

“The process commenced by discontinuing 
the issue of new policies, harshly freezing out 
and forfeiting membership for the slightest de- 
linquency and by every means possible dis- 
crediting the condition of its affairs, in order 
to alarm or disgust the policyholders; and, 
when it had become sufficiently unpopular, 
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sending out agents to buy up the policies for 
the smallest possible fraction of the reserve. 
At date of latest return now at hand, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1887, the number of policies had been 
reduced to one-third the original number, and 
the insurance in still greater proportion; but 
the gain from forfeiting policies and from buy- 
ing up others for less than the legal reserve 
had raised the surplus to $864,579, besides pay- 
ing the stockholders meantime 5,000; an 
average of $105,000, over forty per cent. a year, 
on the purchase price, which was less than one- 
fourth the par. This process will continue until 
the number is reduced to a handful, when the 
stock can readily afford to buy them up, even 
at a cost equal to the face of the policy; then 
the whole swag falls in to the operators. 

“It may be true that danger from this 
source does not to-day confront every stock 
company; the control of some is in the hands 
of men who count honor above profit, and 
whose integrity is proof against even a multi- 
tude of millions. But good men die, and other 
men come into their estates; and the principle 
of stock control is wrong to-day and forever.” 


More recently the insurance world 
was startled by a proposition put forth 
by the management of a company with 
$2,000,000 of capital stock, of which 
all but $91,000 had come from stock 
dividends, that the controlling interest 
held by certain officers should be sold 
to a trust company in which such offi- 
cers were also largely interested, and 
that the trust company should issue 
additional stock of which the insurance 
company was to acquire sufficient to 
give it a controlling interest in the 
trust company. The minority stock- 
holders of the insurance company took 
the matter into the courts. As stated 
in the bill of complaint, it was pro- 
posed that 


“by a tripartite arrangement of certain indiv- 
iduals with themselves, acting first, as indiv- 
iduals; second, as directors of the trust com- 
pany, and, third, as directors of the insurance 
company, some $5,000,000 is to be taken from 
the treasury of the insurance company, trans- 
ferred to the treasury of the trust company 
and then from the treasury of the trust com- 
pany into the pockets of the principal stock- 
holders of the insurance company, of whom 
such individuals are the chief.” 

The effect of the scheme would have 
been that the parties in control of the 
insurance company would have parted 
with their stock interests at a high val- 
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uation, and would, at the same time, 
have retained through the trust com- 
pany the control of the insurance com- 
pany with all the advantages embraced 
in such control. The scheme was pro- 
hibited by the courts, but the same re- 
sult has practically been accomplished 
in another way. 

The Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company became seriously embar- 
rassed by reason of mismanagement, 
and in 1878 the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture amended the charter of the com- 
paay. The amended charter provided 
for the retirement of the existing Board 
of Directors and for the election by 
the policyholders of a new board, in 
whose hands the management of the 
company should be placed. The cap- 
ital stock was to be acquired by the 
policyholders 


“at the price of the actual cash value of such 
capital stock, which price shall be determined 
by a committee under oath, the said committee 
to consist of the Treasurer of this State, the 
Insurance Commissioner and a disinterested 
third person to be chosen by these two, and 
when the whole amount thereof shall be so 
received it shall be then canceled, and the en- 
tire stock and capital of said company shall 
thereby become extinguished. Provided, how- 
ever, that no money or other thing of value 
shall at any time be paid for such capital stock 
on any agreement which shall be made for such 
transfer which shall in the opinion of said 
committee impair the policy reserve of said 
company, computed according to such standard 
of value as may be required by the laws of this 
State. And hereafter all of the assets now 
belonging to and which may hereafter be ac- 
quired by said company, and the future earn- 
ings of said company, shall be appropriated to 
and used only for the benefit of the policy- 
holders of said company.” 


The proposition is now made that 
the capital stock, the par value of 
which is $100,000, of one of the largest 
and most prominent insurance com- 
panies, should be retired, with the ulti- 
mate idea of placing the policyholders 
in control, and the directors of the 
company have appointed a committee 


“to arrange the details for carrying the step 
into execution, and in connection therewith the 
settlement of the allied question of indemnifica- 
tion of stockholders.” 
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This raises the question of the inter- 
est of the stockholders in the assets of 
the company. 

In determining the premium to be 
charged for a policy of life insurance, it 
is assumed that deaths will occur in 
accordance with a standard table of 
mortality, that the company’s invested 
funds will yield a certain rate of inter- 
est, and that the expenses of manage- 
ment will not exceed a certain percent- 
age of the contract premium. The pre- 
mium computed, according to the 
standard table of mortality and the as- 
sumed rate of interest, without any ad- 
dition for expenses, is known as the 
“net,” or mathematical premium. 
This premium, in level premium or 
old line insurance, is larger than will 
be required in the early policy years, 
and smaller in the later years. Out 
of the excess premium in the early 
years a fund is accumulated which will 
assist in maintaining the policy when 
the premium becomes less than is re- 
quired to meet the yearly cost of the 
insurance, and which will be used in 
part payment of the amount insured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 
This fund, which is known as the 
“reserve,” constitutes all but a very 
small portion of the assets of the sev- 
eral companies. The reserve funds of 
the forty-one companies referred to 
above amounted on December 3ist, 
1903, to $1,871,984,076.87. The total 
liabilities of these companies amounted 
to $1,905,295,860.32, exclusive of divi- 
dends accumulated under deferred- 
dividend policies. Dividends arise, 
first, when the mortality actually ex- 
perienced is less than that called for 
by the table upon which premiums are 
based; second, when the invested funds 
yield a higher rate of interest than that 
assumed in computing premiums and 
reserves, and, third, when the expenses 
of management are less than those pro- 
vided for in the contract premiums. It 
will be borne in mind that in determin- 
ing the contract premiums to be 
charged, a company is under the neces- 
sity of fixing the amount somewhat 
higher than will actually be needed, in 
order that there will be no possible 
question of its ability to fulfil its con- 
tracts. The excess premiums denomi- 
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nated “surplus” in the companies’ 
financial statements are mathemat- 
ically and morally the property of the 
policyholders, whether the distribu- 
tion be made annually or deferred for 
a term of years. This statement is 
as little open to dispute as the state- 
ment that the reserve fund is the prop- 
erty of the policyholders. From what 
then, and for what, shall the stockhold- 
ers be paid for their stockholdings, and 
what shall they be paid? What do the 
stockholders relinquish when they 
transfer their stockholdings to the pol- 
icyholders? What relation do the 
stockholders bear to the policyholders? 
To answer the last question first, it 
may be said that the stockholders are 
the trustees of the policyholders. To 
them is intrusted the supervision of 
the funds of a business of the most 
beneficent character. To dissipate 
them recklessly would be a breach of 
trust. To use them for their own ag- 
grandizement would be perfidy. The 
answer to the second question is that 
all that the stockholders relinquish from 
a financial point of view, is the oppor- 
tunity to manipulate the funds con- 
fided to their care in such a way that 
they will receive larger returns than 
they could receive from any legitimate 
investment. Are they to demand pay 
for relinquishing this opportunity? To 
answer in the affirmative stamps them 
adventurers. If it be true that they 
have, as stated by the Insurance Com- 
missioner in one case, “already re- 
ceived enrichment beyond what avarice. 
could have dreamed of,” would it not 
meet the moral sense of the community 
more to return to the policyholders 
some part of their past gains rather 
than to demand compensation for the 
relinquishment of the expectation of 
future gains? 

Mutual companies have grown and 
thriven without the use of capital stock. 
Much is said of the evil of proxy con- 
trol, but experience has demonstrated 
that no management, however strong- 
ly it may be intrenched by holding the 
proxies of policyholders, can with- 
stand the force of public opinion, but 
must retire when that course is de- 
manded by the interests of the policy- 
holders. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


. The collection of “Old Masters” of 


; THE -EHRICH GALLERIES 


a wi od will be offered at unrestricted public sale in the 


f es Grand Ball Room of 
d diiprt the Waldorf-Astoria 



































le Se on the evening of 
: FRIDAY, MARCH 24th 
e The Popetin will be + Sree’ ee all next week, day and evening, 
| beginning Monday, March 
? 
THE EHRICH GALLERIES 
4 
oO nee No. 8 West 33d Street 
of The Collection embraces 75 rare and Dosmtitel Rory: by Sir Henry Raeburn, C org io. Dent of Meytens, Sir Peter Lely, 
st any Carlo Dolci, Boucher, Lancret, M: odfrey Knelier, Salvator Ro ni, Rich hard Wilson, Caravaggio, 
‘ Ribera, Guercino. Ferdinand Bol, Hogarth, etc., etc., etc. 
‘4 Every painting will be accompanied by absolute guarantee of genuineness. 
yf On and atter Monday, March 20th, until day of sale the collection will be on exhibition in 
y- TSH EFIFTea AVENUE GALI RIns 
- Full descriptive catalo bogece wilt will be forwarded on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
le Catalogue de luxe, 42 full-page illustrations, price two dollars each. 
it THE FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES, 366 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street 
m JAS. P. S1L0, Auctioneer. 
t- 
a If you appreciate a Cup of Good Tea, Try a Packet of our h 
3 Celebrated An Assurance of Strengt 
GOGKATOO BLEND 
in x x The delay in the starting of the new smelter of the 
te G Id T d | d C | George A. Treadwell Mining Company has been very an- 
y 0 en ippe n la ey on noying. It has been completed and ready to start for 
: nearly six weeks, but the weather conditions have been 
© From our Tea Gardens against us. Arizona has had such storms this year as it 
m Direct to Consumer. has not known before for fifteen years. Fortunately the 
y season of the year is at hand when good weather can be 
s 4 This is the finest blend of Tea | depended on and there is not likely to be much more delay: 
e- imported at the price. It is But in spite of these disappointments and annoyances the 
“ ‘ packed in sealed half-pound stock has been steadily increasing in ‘price, the public con- 
ce. ; packets, which makes a very neat | ‘idence in the enterprise 1s every day increasing, and the 
ot Mie: s company is in a stronger position than ever before. 
re and attractive package. If you 
ty tie N are ponsatente w, dtok Indio or The company has the largest property in one of the rich- 
rs oS Coevion Teas. sive car Cockatoo | mining districts in the world—larger by far than the 
“e Bl y d T — Ww property of its near neighbor, the famous United Verde, 
er rec cane @ guarantee and just as rich—and it is being managed carefully, con- 
1€ you will be more than pleased. servatively and wisely in the interest of its stockholders. 
of | \ In half pound sealed packets. Many experienced and successful investors who have been 
, buying the stock and who rarely make a mistake believe 
9 5 Cc it is the best investment on the market to-day. 
id e To provide additional capital for its largely increased 
k. m business and to keep up its record of paying as it goes, the 
n- A Sealed Half-Pound Packet. company has recently increased its stock from three 
Remember we are Sole Importers of this Celebrated Brand hundred thousand shares to three hundred and fifty 
ed thousand shares of the par value of $10 ashare and it offers 
si For Particulars, Address Mr. C. W. B., Care of its new stock for subscription at par, $10 a share. 
he cH The price is likely to advance decidedly as soon as the 
e smelter starts 
h- 5 
Make checks payable to George A. Treadwell Mining 
at Great American Tea Company, | ortrsoy and formard to 
: ag MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, . 
PO Box No 289. Tel, 2451 Cortlandt. 27 William Street, New York. 
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READING NOTICES 
FORD AUTOMOBILE. 


Attention is called to the advertisement on another page 
of the Ford Automobile, which ts sold by John Wanamaker, 
Broadway, Ninth and Tenth Streets, New York. It is 
thought y many that tne ie yn type of ba magento g 
of which the — is one of the best examples, will be 
jt ome goeered adopted for ordinary use. e steering 

e Ford is especially to be commended. It is so 

arranged that the car cannot be swerved from its course 

by striking a stone or other smail obstruction in the road- 

way. This feature alone adds open to the safety and 
therefore to the value of the Furd machine. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Chic., Mil. & St. Paul R’way, Preferred, 
$3.50 per oem, ce Ne — 24th. 

Chic., Mil. t. R’way, Common, 
$3.50 per share, yn 5 April 24th. 


cx L“ PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


a Nog gumuning to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
~~ =a) finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 
> 6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 
LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


IF PAGES GLUE 


102. bottle or tube, 10c.; b: 
BUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., (dhe a i 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 

It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous “ repeat.”’ 


The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin a. Company, New York 
E AGENT 


fewise @oncer | 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOWIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


— hing necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dinin 
m, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut 
3 Cooking Utensi , Crockery, China and Glass, 
ine wots, , Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
8. 














Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








IN SPRING TIME 


what is more delightful than work among your flower beds? 
It’s health and pleasure to thousands of women who have 
let me help them to both. 

For 8c and names of two flower loving friends I will 
start you with4 —~_% of pure, fresh seeds—Nasturtiums 
—20 kinds; Royal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
Peas—40 varie — Asters—all kinds. 

FREE “ FLORAL CULTURE,” pad) pode AN- 
NUAL CATALOGUE, with bi 








319 6th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIR EP an; 








2l- 23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 





New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 8. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New SiMe ial 55 0, 310, *x ame 2 
00 A. Bi slab -00, "14006 “11 P.M. 
oem ‘and A reer ts 00 P. M. 


LAKEVILLE an OLK A. M., +3:31 P. M. 
GREAT BARRINGTON : COR SRIDES, "LENOX, PITTSFIELD 


—t4:50, $8:50 A. M . {3: 
WATERBURY and WINSTED +4. 50, i 6:00. +7 8:00, 10:02, §710:02 
Lh oy eecem » 11:08, +4:30, §75:01, +6:00, ‘36:00 (to Wat- 


Ticket ea Mnee at cGrand Central Station and cl25th St., Nad at 
1185, c1364 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 pene wre, 

c245 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave. 
., 153 East 125th St. In Brookiyn, c4 Court St., "60 F Fulto bon 


ail ‘oo re .- Sund nk at 125th St. 
xcept Sundays, §Sundays o " 
4 P ays, Oey an . {Has dining 


sine at 125th St. Sundays only, Fa or Ca: 
car, cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets also. 
. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


0. M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteo’ us Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
coptional Excellence are characteristic of pe hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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“Eispecially the 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Wirsinia.’’ 
For Bright’s Disease, Ree... Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and All Diseases 
Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 

Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., M.D, M.R.C.P., London Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in 
his “ wey a *. ee Jioten. Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’ in the citation | a under the 
head of *‘ Chronic Bright’s Disease, of Virginia, have many ad- 
says m * —— waters, especially the LITHIA WATER vocates.”” Also, under 
‘* Albuminu = 66 BUFFALO is highly rec- 
ria,’’ he says: LITHIA WATER pote son. be ty 

George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the Faculty of Paris, in 
the New York —— abe = =~ 22, 1896, says: ‘‘There is no remedy as pre ge specific 
in all forms of uminuria and Bright’s BUFFALO pring No. 2, ac- 
Disease, whether acute or chronic, as LYTHIA WATER, companied by a milk 
diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urine as late as the last week before con- 
finement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and 
the patient has a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 

T. Griswold Comstock, A.M., M.D., of BUFFALO WATER in Gouty and 
St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have often prescribed Rheumatic con- 
ditions and in Renal Caiculi, accompanied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. 
In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 

Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address, 


WATER is for sale by druggists 
bd and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


Buy the Way the Dealer Does 


The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 
save one-third of your purchase money. We are the only house 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by buying carriages and harness from our factory. We 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. Werefund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 











32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. We are 
. the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to consumers exclusively. 
E HAVE NO AGE 
but ship anywhere for examination and 
approval, guaranteeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. Wel eS ee 
Z—} make 200 styles of ve- ae —- 
—} hicles and 65 styles “a 
harness. 


Gurlecqo catalogue ls se, 996. ~ A si Pric lete 
No. 719. Bike Gear Driving Wagon with FREE. Send for it. A 4 : Sone 
A%ind rubber tires. Price complete $78. As good as sells for $25 more. 


$56. As good as sells for $30 more. Elkhart Carriage 2 Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER., 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR 


ATEALTY OWNERS 
TEN-YEAR—5°/,—PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


Representing investments in the most productive real estate along line of new subway. Balance of 


limited issue offered at par in denominations of $100 and $500. f 
Company of New York. Receive same dividends as capital stock, beside 50% interest. 


trated prospectus giving full information. 


Registered by Empire Trust 
Send for illus- 


Special proposition to immediate applicants. Address 


BROOKLYN REALTY OWNERS 140 Nassau St., New York. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS ive TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Would you like to know of an investment just as safe and twice 
as good as any mor e, where you can place a small sum in the 
= Dal , r of the moat conservative company producing oil 
in Kaneas 

No speculation. Land absolutely proved and produc- 
ing oil every day. Two drills at work bringing in more wells 
and adding to the value of the shares, which are steadily going up. 

Write for full information to 


THE ORIENT VIL GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas 
————————————————————— 


HATR 


Our Guarantee Backed by 
the Banks. 


The Evans Vacuum Gap gently draws the blood to 
the scalp, rendering it loose an = le and causing a de- 
lightful feeling of scalp exhilaration. By helping nature 
to carry food to the hair roots, it prevents the hair from 
falling, stimulates a natural secretion of the oils and in- 
duces a normal growth of hair. 
Used a few minutes each day the 
Evans Vacuum Cap will produce 
satisfactory results in from four 
to six weeks. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


We will send you by prepaid ex- 
ress an Evans Vacuum Capto use 
hirty days, and all we ask of you 

is to deposit the price of the appli- 
ance in any bank in Saint Louis 
during the trial period, subject to 
your own order. 


If you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within this 
time to convince you that this 
method is effective, simply notify 

the bank and they will return your deposit. 


The effect of the vacuum is pleasant. It gives the scalp 


vigorous exercise without rubbing and induces free and 
active circulation without the use of drugs or lotions 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


453 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping ef 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


SIEGEL, COOPER & CO. 


Private Bankers 


Sixth Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets 
NEW YORK 














Accounts received subject to check; 
moderate balances required, and 
prompt and efficient service rendered 
at all times. 

’ Travelers’ Checks and Letters of 
Credit issued, also drafts payable in 
all parts of the World. Foreign 
money bought and sold. 

Four per cent. per annum paid on 
time deposits. 

Full information given upon appli- 
cation, and inquiries either by mail 
or by personal visit are requested. 








HOURS: 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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1876— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. h YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . oe va 


UARTERLY REPORT OF TH 
NASSAU BANK, 
at the close of business on the 2d day of March, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Due —_ Saute and bankers for wernpreret 


cans “anne. 


Spe 

Daited States legal tenders and circulating 
notes fl National banks 

Cash items, viz.: 
Bills —~ ¥ checks for the next day’s exchanges 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 

Undivided 

taxes pai 
Due depositors 

Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 
Collateral account 


$4,564, 239.60 
W. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 2d day of March, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 
brokers 
Due from copeeret, reserve ce 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate.............. Gh ecccecoocee 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
United States mare tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 9 day’s exchanges 1,154.688.61 
Other items carried as cash 51,036.05 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fun 
Undivided 
taxes pai 165,314.41 
Due depositors 6,497,133.71 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 8,923,947.36 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York.... 30,000.00 
Amount due, not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Gagets dividends 417.50 
,000.00 
9,781.58 


$12,292,594.56 
Stats oF New York, County or New YOorRK, 838.: 

R, W. JONES, Jr., President, and GEO.” W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. 182 and 184 Broadway, in the ny 4 of 
New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for hi 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule ac- 
y= anying the same, is true and correct in all respects 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the Banking Law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the above 

rt is made in compliance with an official notice re- 
ved from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
second day of March, 1905, as the oor on which such re- 
port shall be made. W. JONES, Jr., President. 
GEO. W. DAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both “deponents the 
6th day of March, 1905, before me. 
(Seal.) H, E. RANK, Notary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business March 2d, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ wedeese 
Overdrafts 


«+ $8,182,167.25 
° “ 622.52 


e 
_—— and bonds.. 


iS) 
nited States legal tenders 
notes of National banks 160,110.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges 162,262.17 
Other items carried as cash 23,746. 


cocee sdewededeucenseentesinesee gece ae 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided Fees less current expenses = 
taxes pai 
Due depositors 
Due trust com 
nue savings 512,631.92 
Due Treasurer of. ‘he State of New York.. 25,000.00 


Total .....0.. oO ccccccccccceccccccccoccece $4,148,911.45 


Stats or New York, County or Nsw York, oer 
C. W. PARSON, Vice-President, and Es CLARKE, 
Cashier, of the Plaza Bank, a Bank eal and doing 
business at No, 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New 
York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself. 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said Bank has been transacted 
at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the above re- 
port is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, apes the 2d day 
of March, 1905, as the day u uit, which such —— shall 
be made, and W. McMaster Mills, the President, is absent 


and cannot join in this senes 
& Ww. PARSON, Vice-President. 
M. CLARKE, shier. 
Severally subscribed an sworn to by both deponents the 
4th day of March, 1905, bef COOK, 


‘ore me. 
{Seal of Notary. Notary Public, New "York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
WALLABOUT BANK, 
at the close of business on the 2d day of March, 1905: 
ee 
Beams G8 GONE. occ scccccscccoccces +es+. $658,864.02 
Overdrafts ‘ 14.53 
98,901.29 
165,911.35 
50,916.57 
25,000.00 


62,617.10 
94 


Spe 4 

United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks 

Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 8,636. 

Assets not included under any of the above 


eads: 
Furniture and fixtures 


PITTTTTITIT TTT TT seeees $1,086,161.80 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, 
taxes pai 

Due depositors 

Unpaid dividends 


$1,086, 161.80 
STaTE = ost York, County oF KInGs, ss. 

CASIMIR TAG, Vice-President, and JOHN ir. WILLIAMS, 
Cashier, of the Wallabout Bank, a bank located and Ca 
business at Nos, 416 and 418 Myrtle Avenue, in the City 0 
New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has 
transacted at the locationrequired by the Banking Law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating 
the 2d day of March, 1905, as the day on which such report 
shall be made. CASIMIR TAG, Vice-President. 

JOHN T. WILLIA AMS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents 
the 7th day of March, 1905, before me. 
H. BULKLEY, 


{Seal of Notary.] CHAS. 
Notary Public No. 7, Kings County. 
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DIVIDENDS 


GHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE 8 8T. PAUL 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that there has been declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents a share on the preferred stock, and 
a dividend of three dollars and fifty cents a share on the common 
stock of this company, payable on the 24th of April, 1905, at 
the office of the company, 80 Broad Street, in the City of New 
See of record at close of business on the 24th of 

arch, e 





ROSWELL MILLER, Chairman of the Board. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(Incorporated.) 
New York, March 8th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND Ne. 146. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer boo ‘s on the 20th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of March 20th, inst., and reopened on the morning of April 


1st next, 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
ELECTION 


SOUTHERN PAGCIFIG GOMPANY. 


New York, March 8, 1905. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Southern Pacific 
Company for the purpose of electing directors of said Company 
and for the transaction of any other business which may come 
before the meeting will be held at the office of the Company. 
Beechmont, Jefferson County, Kentucky, at 11 A. M., standa 
time, on Wednesday, the 5th day of April, 1905. 
The books for transfer of stock will be closed for the purposes 
of the meeting at 3 o’clock P. M., March 15, 1905. 
ALEX, MILLAR, Clerk. 
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INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1905, # $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, « * + 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « “ - * 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YorK OFFIcE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York 














AabitaolG 


OF NEW DORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the F 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 
Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 
Established 1808, 





Fitlas Assurance Co., 110. 


’ 49 Wall St., Hew Work. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1905, =« $38,324,422.73 
Liabflities, ce . « 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 





All forms of Life an 


CAS. licies. 

nd: D urrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


hiets, ra on application to 
the Con —3- ne) ane values for any age sent PP) 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








Ghartered 1866 GAe 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


GEO. E. KEENEY, Pree’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec’y. 


Up-to-the-hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE. 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





POLICYHOLDERS COMMITTEE. 





the policyholders. 


other policyholders. 
March 2nd, 1905. 


JOHN D. CRIMMINS, 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
E. H. OUTERBRIDGE, 
EDWIN WARFIELD, 





The undersigned, at the request of many policyholders of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, have constituted themselves a Policyholders Committee, having for its object to secure 
for the policyholders the right to vote forthe trustees and so participate in the control and manage- 
ment of the Society. The Committee intends to take all needful steps to protect the interests of 
It is proposed to enlarge the Committee. 
send their names without delay to the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. E. J. Esselstyn, at the 
office of the Committee, 15 Broad Street, New York City, and to communicate this request to 


Policyholders are requested to 


E. W. .BLOOMINGDALE, 
CHAS. BULKLEY HUBBELL, 
JOHN B. STANCHFIELD, 

R. S. MacARTHUR, 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


‘Ftlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


AtTLanTic BumLDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LOS88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars * 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 Broadway. - - New York 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.46 

LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.48 


Cosh surrender values stated in every pollay, ¢ and guarair 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forf: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ASSETS, 








